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The middle-size Farmall and a fine job of plowing. 


Onez of the big surprises of 1935 was the tremen- 
dous demand that developed for new farm tractors. As early as 
January the flood of orders had reached a peak far greater than 
we could fill. Production went on at top speed, but it takes 
time to build the finely coordinated quality tractors of today.... 
As the final result, thousands of forward-looking farmers never 
did get the tractors they were determined to have for their heavy 
work in 1935. 

Now what is ahead? The same story, magnified, unless the 
farmers remember that “‘a stitch in time saves nine.” Indications 
are that for every farmer who wanted a tractor last spring two 
will be seeking relief in tractor power ext spring. 

This is the time to be forehanded and to insure a new year of 
modern farming. Consult the McCormick-Deering dealer, take 
your time, select the Farmall or other McCormick-Deering 
wheel or crawler tractor just right for your needs, use its many- 
sided power this winter, modernize your equipment, and be 
ready to go in the spring. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 


Mail the coupon for our beautifully illustrated tractor es 


catalog. It will give you much valuable information about | 
this line of McCormick-Deering Tractors: 


ALL-PURPOSE FARMALLS 2-PLOW MODEL 10-20 
POWER UNITS SMALL FARM MODEL W-12 | 


ORCHARD MODEL O-12 3-PLOW MODEL W-30 
TRACTRACTORS {Crawlers} coe 2 












INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY of America, Inc. | 
606 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 
Please send me your latest | 
tractor catalog. | 
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GO CHOHOHO OCHO OOOO COCO Ooo 


HATEVER you have to be pleased 
about, you can’t possibly be any 
more pleased than we are about our new 
“speed schedule,” and its reception by Our 
| olks. 
The October issue went out exactly as we 
had planned it. The first copies began 
from the presses at 2.00 A.M., Sep- 
12, and before noon they were speed- 
| directions by train. 


coming 
mbet 


ing away in 


‘Ear first copy received by a subscriber, 
as fal a we know, was delivered to 
Gladys Bell Shaner of Michigan, on Friday, 

3th (good luck day) at 8.15 A.M. A 


illion received their copies on 


Saturday l great majority, however, 
deli on Monday the 16th, which 

s what xpected and counted on. 
Unless you are a publisher, you will 
ardly un and what a publishing wi- 
mph that is—a standard 60-page magazine 
roing to press on a Tuesday, and more than 


1 


100,000 copies printed, bound, and deliv- 
ribers (almost all, not quite) 

Monday. It couldn’t have 
n done, of without hard work 
nd good organization and co-operation by 


] 


a to subs 

following 
course, 
verybody. 


ND as for 
gave us, 


ines were rec 


the co-operation Our Folks 
in reporting when their maga- 
ived, that was fine too. Most 
eports were the postal cards we asked for, 
but there were any number of letters, poems, 
and even a pictorial report from B. H. Sand- 
s, Whose ingenious, semi-lunatic drawings 
frequently print for your entertainment. 
Sanders, by the way, is a New York dirt 


rmer by profession. 
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Along with the reports on the time of 
receipt, we received many comments on the 
improved October issue. Nearly all were 
enthusiastic and flattering. A few didn’t 
like it, for various reasons, most of them 
bad. Thus two readers from Louisiana and 
one from Alabama gave us Hail Columbia 
because of what we said about the late Sena- 
tor Huey Long, though we thought we were 
very respectful to his memory, and much 
more so than a lot of people. 


| ane AT least two years we have been 
trying to find the right moment and a 
couple of pages of space to have Dr. Neil 
Carothers tell the facts about the silver ques- 
tion in this country—one of the most sur- 
prising conspiracies ever successfully put 
over and maintained for nearly a century. 

Even now we haven't succeeded. For the 
article you will read in this issue over the 
Carothers signature is on a totally different 
subject. We hope you will read it, because 
when the Supreme Court looks at the Wag- 
ner Act and takes a Joe Louis swing at it, as 
it will, we want everybody to understand 
that this will be a victory for agriculture, 
even more than for labor itself and industry. 

As for Dr. Carothers, he’s one of the 
younger group of economists, Professor of 
Economics and head of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration at Lehigh University. 
In addition to that, swings a vigorous and 
readable pen. Native of Tennessee. Doesn't 
think much of the New Deal and doesn’t 
care who knows it. 


OPE you like our Erwin Greenwood 
cover, after the way we praised it last 
month. Our opinion is that it’s a beautiful 


picture, with the rich sunset glow and the 
strong, graceful figures. An autumn poem. 





We received reports from every state. 
Please, everybody, everywhere, accept our 
ere thanks for your co-operation. 
Entered as_ second-class matter in accordance with 
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id Chicago, Ill 
7 48 ° We publish the Farm 
Our Editorial Plan joustel for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five million, are all 
into whose homes the magazine goes—father, 
son, daughter—all the members of the house- 
hold, dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, 
and full of sunshine and hope; that it may ever nelp and 
never harm those who read it; and be a source of infor- 
mation, profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 


those 
mother 


By subscription, 4 years, 
S.and possessions; 
tax; other foreign 


Price 5 cents a copy in U.S. 
$1.00, 2 years, 50c. 1 year, 25¢ in U. 
Canada, 1 year, $1.00, including 
countries, 2 years for $1.00 


ate 
* 


the Postal Laws at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., 


4 We believe that all the advertisements 
Fair Play in this magazine are trustworthy. To 
prove our faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers 
who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we can 
not guarantee a pig's tail to curl in any particular 
direction, so we shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. This 
offer holds good one month after the transaction causing 
the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, 
written to, in the spirit of fair play. 
your advertisement in The Farm Journal.” 
secure prompt attention to your order. 


write as you would be 
Always say, “I saw 
This will 


Send any change of address direct to us, always enclosing address label from your last copy or giving old address 


Published Monthly by FARM JOURNAL, 


INC., 


Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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New 1'2 ton Reo Economy Truck 


Definite, Proved REO 
Economies Cut Your 
Trucking Costs 


Everywhere, in all] phases of truck opera- 
tion—retail stores, farmers, bus compan- 
ies, bakers and brewers— Reo trucks have 
proved their ability to make fast hauls and 
deliver capacity loads with remarkable sav- 
ings in gas, oil, tires and general mainte- 
nance charges. 

Reo money-saving stretches over a long 
period because Reo Speedwagons and 
Trucks are built to last. In the Reo 1% ton 
economy truck, an extra sturdy frame, full- 
floating rear axle, large hydraulic brake area 
and long springs are coupled with a husky 
Silver- Crown Engine that greatly extends 
the range and dependability of service. 


Now at Reo’s new all-time low prices, 
Reo’s 15 truck superiorities are available 
to every business. Be sure to check Reo 
features and Reo guaranteed performance 
before you buy any new truck. 


Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from '% to 
4-6 tons including Tractor-Trailers and Buses. 
Prices from $445 up, chassis f. o. b. Lansing, plus 
$ * tax. Special equipment 





extra. Prices subject to 
change without notice. 


AND Write Reo Motor Car Co., 
uP Lansing, Michigan, for in- 
formation, 


* %-Ton Chassis f. o. b. Lansing, plus tax 


Rk t SPEEDW AGONS 
AND TRUCKS 


roo ee ee eo en nn sn nee 


REO MOTOR CAR CO. 12 | 
Lansing, Michigan | 
Please send me literature on following 
models. Also Free information on Slide Rule | 

Check-up. No obligation. 
Ye Ton ()1%Ton [()2to3 Ton 
4to6 OTF 








| 

Ton ractor-Trailer | 

Name | 
Address | 
ee State | 
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You cannot afford to be without 


Firestone GROUND GRIP TIRES 


for Fall and Winter use on your 
car, truck and tractor. You will 
mot meed chains! They will give 
you the greatest satisfaction and 
save you money! 


Faw RAINS and winter snows present a transportation 
problem to farmers. Firestone solved this problem when they 
developed the complete line of Ground Grip Tires for cars, 
trucks, tractors and all farm implements. There are three 
patented features that give Firestone Tires super-traction in 
mud, snow, sand, gravel or soft ground of any kind. 





1.TheGum-Dipped 2. The GroundGrip 3. Two Extra Layers 
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Cord Body 


The High Stretch Cord 
Body of Firestone Tires 
is Gum-Dipped (soaked 
in liquid rubber) giving 
extra strength and longer 
flexing life to withstand 
the terrific stresses and 
strains of the extra pulling 
power with only twelve 
pounds of air pressure. 
Firestone Tires are the 
only tires built that are 
Gum-Dipped. 


Tread 


Built with 54% additional 
tough rubber and 
scientifically designed 
with heavy cross bars and 
deep grooves that are 
self-cleaning (chains are 
mot mecessary), giving 
super-traction and long 
wear. The bars of rubber 
are so placed that they 
will not bump when used 
on paved roads. 


of Gum-Dipped 
Cords 


This exclusive 
construction feature 
locks the thick, heavy 
tread securely to the 
Gum-Dipped cord body, 
making them one 
inseparable unit. This 
makes practical the use of 
a wider, flatter, thicker, 
deeper non-skid 
Firestone tread with 
higher shoulders and 
more and tougher rubber. 


If you have not already received your copy of the new Firestone 
Farm Catalog, clip this coupon and mail today! This catalog tells 
you how Firestone Tires and Auto Supplies will serve you better 


and save you money. 








FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


Department FJ-11 ... Farm Division —AKRON, OHIO 


Please send me a copy of your new Farm Tire Catalog. 


TT 
I farm_________ Acres, lowna. 
_R.F, D. __... STATE 
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Tractor 














FOR CARS 
HEAVY DU: Y 
4.40/4.50/4.75-21 $7.85 ||S 9.80 
4.75/5.00-19..... 8.50 10.60 
4.50/4.75/5.00-20 8.35 10.35 
$.23/5.50-17..... 10.55 12.50 
5.25/5.50-18..... 10.65 12.75 
GOO-1G6.....<.00<« 11.95 14.15 











OTHER SIZES PRICED PROPORTIONATELY LOW 








FOR TRUCKS 





32x6 Tye. . $2765 
32x6 H.D. 36.2§ || 7.50-24.. 39.00 
6.00-20... 16.9§ || 8.25-20.. 49.30 
6.50-20... BI.9§S || 8.25-24.. §4-75 
7.00-20... 29.10 || 9.00-20.. 60.75 


7.50-20 .. $35.20 





OTHER SIZES PRICED PROPORTIONATELY LOW 








FOR TRACTORS 





GROUND GRIP TYPE CHEVRON TYPE 





5.50-16 $11.05 5.50-16 $§ 9.40 
7.50-18 179.45 7.50-18 14.85 
9.00-36 973-95 9.00-36 62.85 
11.25-24 ©6.60// 11.25-24 56.60 





OTHER SIZES PRICED PROPORTIONATELY LOW 














Guarantee-This heavy, Super-Traction 
tread is guaranteed not to loosen from 
the tire body under any conditions, and 
all other parts of the tire are fully 
ceiaiahual 4 give satisfaction. 








Listen to the Voice of Virestone—featuring Margaret Speaks, 
Soprano, with the Firestone Choral Symphony, and William Daly's 
Orchestra every Monday nightover N. B.C. Nationwide Netwo 





SPECIFY FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES ON YOUR NEW EQUIPMENT 
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She WAGNER ACT 
--» AND FARMING 






Farmers would be the chief suf- 
ferers if the Labor Relations Act, 
by some miracle, were to get by 
the courts. The law would put 
industry at the mercy of racket- 
eers, and agriculture at the mercy 


of both 


WHEN, a long time ago, the 


4 ~ 
€ 3} suflragettes were pouring mo- 
awn, ° gm 
SS lasses in English mail-boxes 





—_—_——— 


and picketing our White House, they 
adopted a slogan: “Are Women People?” 
If anybody should ask why a farmer 
should be interested in a law about in- 
dustrial labor, the answer is that farmers 
are people. 

There was a time when the tie-up be- 
tween agriculture and industry was not 
understood, certainly not by farmers. 
War and depression have changed all 
that, and made it clear that in our com- 
plicated economic system what happens 
activity spreads and 
This new 


to any economic 
] 


ack-fires in every direction. 


bor law will affect every interest in the 
country. Its heavy costs would force a 
permanent dole on agriculture. 

What is this law? It is called by 
various names. It is popularly called 


the Wagner Act or the Labor Disputes 
\ct. Legally it is the National Labor 
What the big business 
be set 


Relations Act. 
tycoons call it in private cannot 


down in a respectable farm magazine. 





Neit CAROTHERS 


Professor of Economics, Lehigh University 


What we are undertaking here is to ex- 
plain what the law really means to agri- 
culture and industry alike. 

We shall have to go back a bit, for 
you can never understand the law with- 
out a brief look at the background. In 
all history before our time the working- 
man’s lot was a hard one. Slavery, peon- 
age, low wages, long hours, brutal mis- 
treatment, all these and more the work- 
man has faced throughout history. 


The American “Craft” Union 
HE coming of the machine age set 
men free from much of the misery of 

the past. Capitalism made men valu- 
able. And about a hundred years ago 
labor began to fight for better terms. 
Workingmen “organized” for group ac- 
tion. In this country, as in others, labor 
organization has accomplished a tre- 
mendous improvement in working con- 
ditions. In a hundred ways the eco- 
nomic, legal, and condition of 
wage-earners has been impioved as a 
result of organization. No right- 
minded man can question this or would 


social 


want to change it. 














Drawing by Roese 


In our country organization has tended 
to develop a special type of union. This 
is the “craft” union, in which member- 
ship is confined to workers in a special 
line or trade, regardless of the employ- 
er’s total working force. This means 
that employers must deal with various 
independent and separate groups of 
workers, each a part of a nationwide 
“horizontal” union, cutting across all in- 
dustry. This actually makes for con- 
fusion and strife over conflicting juris- 
dictions, and to unnecessary conflict. 

At the beginning of the depression 
union labor consisted of a small number 
of workers, around 2 millions in a total 
of about 40 millions, strongly intrenched 
in a few industries, especially railways, 
mining, and construction. With the ex- 
ception of the coal miners, the more im- 
portant were of the craft union type. 

With the exception of the railroad 
brotherhoods, the most important unions 
were loosely joined together in the 
American Federation of Labor. The ad- 
vantages of collective bargaining were 
denied to the great mass of workers who 
needed it most, while a small minority 
of workers had a firm hold in a few 
industries. 

Union labor was thus a minor force. 
Most employers had either prevented 
organization of any kind, or had recog- 





nized company unions, local organiza 
tions of all the workers in individual 
plants. In some instances these company 
unions represented collective bargaining 
at its best, with fairness and good will 
on both sides. In others they were merely 
dummy organizations, set up by the 
management to keep out real unions. 


Business “Pulls a Boner” 


ND then big business pulled the big- 


gest “boner” in its history. It started 
the NRA. The idea was that it would 
reduce competition, support prices, pro- 
mote profits, and suspend the anti-trust 
laws. What actually happened was that 
the NRA was seized by the weird eco- 
nomics of the New Deal, and by union 
labor. 

In the middle of this supposed _profit- 
maker for industry was a little clause, 
Section 7A. That clause authorized col- 
lective bargaining everywhere in Ameri- 
can industry. 

Now I have no prejudice whatever 
against collective bargaining. In any 
event it is inevitable. But the results of 
this sudden promotion of collective bar- 
gaining by statute were not happy. 
Union labor seized the opportunity to 
drive American labor into unionism over- 
night. 

In the midst of a tragic depression, 
when there was desperate need of uni- 
versal co-operation to pull out, industry 
everywhere was thrown into turmoil. 
Bitterness, violence, disorder and _ loss 
were the results. In a year the Federa- 
‘tion membership jumped to more than 
4 millions. 

Between the crazy economics of the 
NRA administration, and the disturb- 
ance created by unionizing activities, 
production was reduced, costs increased, 
and recovery retarded. The Supreme 
Court happily ended the bedlam last 
May by stopping the frenzied perform- 
ance just as it was beginning to die from 
its Own poison. 

That is the background. The Wagner 
Act is apparently intended to restore 
Section 7a, to fasten it on all industry, 
and to make it illegal to fight it. 

The measure itself is a long and clumsy 
document, bristling with obscure pro- 
visions and ambiguous phrases. It be- 
gins with a long preamble condemning 
employers, and explaining the virtues of 
collective bargaining. 


What Does the Act Say? 


ET down as simply as possible, the 

essential provisions are as follows: a 
National Labor Relations Board is cre- 
ated, with three members. The act covers 
all employes engaged in any industry in 
inter-state commerce or “affecting” inter- 
state commerce, except those in agricul- 
ture or domestic service. Employes are 
to have unrestrained rights to bargain 
collectively, to organize, to “engage in 
concerted activities,” and to strike at will. 
Employes are to be organized by “units,” 
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and the unit may be all workers for one 
employer, the workers in any one plant, 
or any other division. The sole power of 
representing the employes shall go to 
those selected by a majority vote. The 
Board may hold elections to determine 
these representatives. 

Certain practices are set down as “un- 
fair labor practices” of employers. They 
are (1) interfering with employes in col- 
lective bargaining, (2) dominating em- 
ploye organizations, or supporting them 
financially, (3) discriminating against 
any employe, in hiring or firing, because 


» 





of membership in any organization, ex- 
cept that the employer may agree with 
the employes to force all workers into 
the union organization, (4+) discriminat- 
ing against an employe who has filed 
charges against the employer, and (5) 
refusing to bargain with the elected rep- 
resentatives. 

The Board is empowered to make 
rules to enforce all provisions, hold trials, 
compel witnesses, issue orders, and ask 
the Federal courts to enforce its rulings. 
It is directed to stop “unfair practices.” 
It may decide what “unit” of organiza- 
tion will be created. 

Any person impeding or resisting the 
board may be fined $5000 or sent to jail 
for a year. In all the long statute there 
is just one reference to the rights of those 
who may be opposed to the Board’s rul- 
ings. “Any person aggrieved” may ap- 
peal to the Federal Courts for relief. 


Just One Redeeming Feature 
ECENTLY I heard a speaker ad- 
dress an audience on the Wagner 

Act. After patiently explaining all the 
sixteen sections, he said that the most 
careful and impartial study had con- 
vinced him that it had just one redeem- 
ing feature, and that was that it was 
“obviously and certainly the most uncon- 
stitutional law ever put on the books.” 
That may or may not be true. Apparent- 
ly there is no lawyer in the country out- 
side the group of “yes men” in the gov- 
ernment’s legal department who believes 
that it is constitutional. 

But let’s assume that the law is con- 
stitutional and consider it in operation. 
Collective bargaining is here to stay. 
The relentless efforts of industrialists to 
prevent collective bargaining have been 
as evil as the unnecessary troubles caused 
by racketeer union leaders. It is a 
question also whether the purely local 
company union can be counted on to 
represent labor efficiently. It certainly 
does in some cases. 

But this law settles all questions with 
one answer. An employer is compelled 


by the government of the United States 
to deal with his employes through any 
representatives chosen by a _ majority 
vote. 

The wording of the law indicates that 
it is intended to kill the company union. 
There are many employers who approve 
collective bargaining, but honestly be- 
lieve that both the owners and the work- 
ers are gravely injured by a set-up in 
which all employes are represented by 
delegates elected by a majority vote, 
especially when these delegates are sub- 
ject to orders from outside the company, 
and may be outsiders themselves. 


Invitation to Racketeers 
HERE is not a line in the law that re- 
strains the activities of union organ- 

izers from outside. There is not one line 
in the law requiring the union to keep 
honest books and account for dues, or 
restraining the union from violence, or 
making the union legally or financially 
responsible, or discouraging union con- 
trol by racketeers. 

There are many workers who believe 
that union membership is disadvan- 
tageous. The law not only refuses repre- 
sentation to the minority, but it compels 
the minority to accept the terms proposed 
by the majority. And one provision of 
the law approves an arrangement by 
which every employe must join the union 
to hold his job. This is promoting the 
closed shop by federal law. 

Proponents of the law point out that 
all these matters are left to the workers 
to decide. The workers are not compelled 
by the law to organize. 

Theoretically this is true. But Section 
7a of NRA was a much milder invita- 
tion to workers to organize if they chose, 
peacefully and quietly. It did not work 
that way. There was a violent, disorderly 
movement to stampede unorganized la- 
bor and company unions into the Fed- 
eration group. The tragic developments 
at Kohler, Wisconsin, were just one ex- 
ample of the results. 


Collective Bargaining Here to Stay 


OLLECTIVE bargaining cannot be 

stopped and should not be stopped. 
If company unions do not represent labor 
fairly, they are doomed to go. Wherever 
workers in a given plant or industry vol- 
untarily organize and force the employer 
to accept collective bargaining, they are 
entirely within their rights. The em- 
ployer must accept the situation or go 
out of that particular business. That has 
long been legally recognized. 

But a law which prevents employers 
from making any protest, having any 
voice in settling terms with employes, or 
resisting outside interference with their 
working forces, invites trouble. It is 
likely to cause nation-wide disturbance, 
and end in complete failure, like the 
NRA. 

If we assume that the Wagner Act can 

(Continued on page 46) 
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A KIT FOR KITCHEN STATESMEN 


HAT this country needs most of all right now is 
a pocket-size kit for kitchen statesmen. I may put 

one on the market, if there is enough demand for it. 

November’s cool evenings bring men together around the 
kitchen stove and the big steam radiator over at the service 
station. Harvest well over, there is again time to relax and 
discuss the serious affairs of citizen and nation. This Novem- 
ber in particular will hear more grave conversations and more 
savage debates than any previous month in many a long year. 
For all of us realize that, before next November rolls around, 
we shall have made tremendous decisions. 

We shall have done something vastly greater than electing 
a president and a Congress. We shall have committed our- 
selves to some philosophy of life which, however rich with the 
traditions of the Old America, will surely contain much that 
is new. This philosophy will not be a neat and finished thing. 
It may be very ragged around the edges—and even a little soft 
at the core. All depends upon the millions of kitchen confer- 
ences, service station forums, garage debates and after-prayer- 
meeting pow wows which will be held during the next eight 
or nine months. Conclusions there reached will become our 
destiny. For, thank God! no dictator yet commands our 
thoughts or seals our lips. 

° . 7 


IGHT or nine months! What a brief time in which to 

think through all the vexed issues which beset us! Can we 
do it? Not unless we get down to fundamentals. Not unless 
we rid ourselves of bunk. Not unless we expose our own 
prejudices and impressions to critical neighbors, and encour- 
age them to pick our pets to pieces. Not unless we revive on a 
gigantic scale the old town meeting and the cracker barrel 
school of statesmen. Not unless we gladly miss a movie now 
and then in order to discuss taxes and the dole far into the 
night. Not unless we cut out enough diversions to devote 
more time and energy to the lost art of political thinking. 

A few of our older readers have never lost that art. But the 
younger generation knows it not. Worse yet, men and women 
in their twenties and thirties don’t even know how to go 
about learning it. They fancy that they may pick it up on 
short notice by tuning in on the radio or by echoing school 
book phrases about life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Some of them imagine that they are competent to read the 
platforms of the various political parties and, by simple com- 
mon sense, decide which platform is best. 

No wonder America is in a mess! To think straight in 
politics a man must first be able to think straight in morals. 
And that he cannot do without rigorous and long training. 
But our schools have never offered such training. So the first 
thing I shall put into my pocket-size kit for kitchen statesmen 
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OBSERVATIONS, OPINIONS AND REFLECTIONS ON THIS AND THAT 


is Pitkin’s Primer of Morals. This will contain such proposi- 
tions as the following samples (all free): 

Government exists only for the purpose of helping people 
get what they want but cannot get alone and unaided. 

Each person must decide for himself what he wants. The 
Government cannot do that for him. People must then get 
together and find out in which respects their various wishes 
clash, and how best all wishes can be readjusted so that their 
most important features are least impaired by compromise. 

To do this properly, people must study all possible ways 
and means of getting what they want; for it often happens 
that there are many almost equally good methods. 

That method is best, both morally and in every other re- 
spect, which enables the greatest number of wishes to be real- 
ized with the least expenditure of human energy, and with 
the least harm to persons involved in the consequences. 

Almost every normal person wants to avoid pain and death 
much more than to enjoy any particular pleasure. Hence, in 
choosing ways and means of getting what we want, we must 
give more weight to the injuries we may work on others than 
to the pleasures we may attain. 

- . ” 


HESE samples from the Primer indicate the fundamentals 

which our neighborhood statesmen must learn by heart. 
Nothing else can take their place. Would you like the full 
set—and the rest of the kit? If so, we shall go on with them. 
But if you don’t show interest, this is positively their last ap- 
pearance on this page. If you’d rather listen to radio crooners, 
that’s your affair. 

- * ° 


COME back to those gatherings at which we must work 
out our new philosophy of life. Please attend kitchen 
conferences and service station forums; and after these, the 
township and county meetings. Listen thoughtfully to all 
speakers. Ask questions. Try to get back to fundamentals. 
What do you demand of life? What kind of an America do 
you want to live in? Is freedom more important to you than 
security? Which rights would you swap for other good 
things? Do you want to be free, at any hour of day or night, 
to blow your own nose, or would you prefer a Federal Hand- 
kerchief Administrator, with a staff of 65,433 Regional Nose 
Wipers? Would you like to decide which line of business you 
follow, or would you prefer a Federal Career Planner who, 
with delicate instruments and indelicate questions, probes 
your personality and decides that you must never, never play 
the fiddle for bread and butter, but you should rather run a 
roadside hot dog stand? In short, just how clear are you as 
to the part you wish to play, and are willing to train yourself 
to play, in running yourself? 
Don’t be confused by local issues over the dog tax. Stick to 
the deepest questions of life. For they are all at stake in 1936. 
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WHEN IS A LAW 


Not A LAW? 


Potato Act more of a headache for the AAA than ever--- 
Growers and critics want to know if it is to be enforced 


er YOU mean to say I can’t sell 
% a few bushels of potatoes to 
e OR my neighbor without paying 
a tax? Is it really alaw? Are they going 
to enforce it? 
Those are fair samples of the ques 
tions being asked about the Warren 
Potato Act passed by the 


The upshot of a two-day stormy hear- 
ing is that the compulsory control act, 
with its arbitrary quotas, its confiscatory 
tax on bushels, its decreed and 
stamped packages, will be entorced—if 
funds can be made available. That “if” 
is the nigger in the woodpile—that and 


excess 


8935 





from the South and Maine, they practi- 
cally took charge of the potato program 
hearing, calling a spud a spud whenever 
there was opportunity. They charged 
Secretary Wallace with “nullifying” an 
act of Congress, declared emphatically 
that he had made no effort to secure 
funds from the Budget Bureau or the 
$4,800,000,000 works relief fund, read a 
letter from Comptroller General McCarl 
saying that no application had _ been 
made for an allocation to replace the ap- 
propriation which was killed when the 
late Huey Long talked the third def- 
ciency bill to death. 


HEY and their cohorts listened im- 
patiently to Mr. Wallace’s plea for 

a referendum (not permitted by the law 
in advance of the first 





last session of Congress. 


year’s program) or adop- 





The act provides that the 
AAA shall tell every po- 
tato grower how many 
bushels of potatoes he can 
grow, and make him pay 
a tax of 75 cents a hun- 
dred pounds on all he sells 
above that allotment. 

That last question, “Are 
they going to enforce it?,” 
has been a poser. It’s this 
way: The Warren Act 
went through Congress, 
tied up with some amend 
ments to the AAA set-up. 
The AAA_ wanted these 
amendments, but not the 
potato control bill. They 
got both. 

Money to enforce the 
potato seabed bill was not 
appropriated because of 
the Long filibuster in the 
final hours of Congress. 
This failure to appropriate 
funds has been advanced 
by AAA folks as a good 
reason for letting sleeping 
dogs lie. 


T IS not so generally 
known that Secretary 





PARZ PINTO 


tion of a voluntary plan, 
and then left the capital in 
high dudgeon, prepared to 
stir up assorted political 
trouble if the Warren plan 
is not enforced. 

The Secretary stated that 
his own personal feelings 
in no way affected his atti 
tude toward enforcement 
of compulsory crop 
trol legislation; that he had 
opposed the compulsory 
features of the Cotton Con- 
trol Act, but admitted it 
had proved to | 


con 


be quite a 
success; that this was be 
cause an overwhelming 
majority of the cotton pro 
ducers wanted it. 

He pointed out that the 
matter of compulsory con- 
trol is very simple with cot- 
ton—which finds no mar 
ket with seed in but has to 























of Agriculture Wallace 
had authority under the 
AAA to make potatoes a 
basic commodity whenever 
the price situation required it. So, when 
a potato hearing was called by Secretary 
Wallace in Washington on October 3 to 
determine whether spuds were selling 
below parity, and to consider voluntary 
acreage reduction with benefit payments 
(as with wheat), this was interpreted as 
an attempt to get out of enforcing the 
drastic compulsory Warren Act. 

It was unfortunate for Secretary Wal- 
lace that he had expressed his personal 
dislike for the law at a press conference 
the day before the hearing. All the news- 
papers quoted him as saying he would 
do all he could to avoid enforcing the 
Warren Act. 


POTATO PARADE 


old healer Time. There is virtue in “if.” 

Mr. Wallace has high hopes that Mr. 
Roosevelt can induce the boys on the hill 
to quickly repeal or amend the act in 
January. If that can not be done, he be- 
lieves a modification, permitting him to 
set up machinery for a voluntary plan 
embodying beneht payments, can be 
secured. 

Meanwhile, North Carolina’s fiery 
friends of the potato farmer, Senator 
Josiah Bailey and Representative Lind- 
say Warren—they and Representative 
Ralph Brewster of Maine—have made 
their political record. 

Backed by the shouting delegations 


go through the gin—as 
compared with potatoes 
which go to market in such 
manner that there is no 
way of preventing boot- 
legging. 

ORE temperate was 

the second day’s 
hearing, with New York 
producers pleading for 


some plan to protect prices, but not in- 
sisting on the compulsory scheme. 

“Will not the agricultural adjustment 
act, now realistically dramatized as regi- 
mentation by the potato act, force the 
AAA to move into every branch of agri- 
culture?” they asked. Will Long Island 
ducks come next? 

Only time will answer these questions, 
of course, but the passage of the Warren 
potato control act is pretty fair indication 
of the trend of events. Certainly, it 
proves the lengths to which Congress- 
men will go for their constituents, clam- 
oring against market surfeits, low prices, 
insufficient income. 
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WITH the rapid advance in 
hog prices to new five year 
S amaunze Highs by mid-August, the 
question that immediately arises is this: 
“Will prices continue on to higher levels 
or will they work down?” 

There are several factors to consider, 
most of which indicate that we have 
seen, or are likely to see in the next six 
months, the peak price made for this 
low point in the cycle of production. 

[he supply of hogs on farms and of 
pork products in storage is at the low- 
est point in years. The peak of num- 
bers was reached in January, 1933, with 
60,000,000 head on farms. This number 
decreased to a low of 37,000,000 head 
on farms January 1, 1935. Never be- 
fore have we had such a rapid cut in 
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numbe rs ol hogs. 


Turning Point in Production 

RESENT price levels have started 

production of hogs to increase as 
indicated by increased farrowings this 
fall. The turning point on numbers of 
hogs is likely to be 1935. The new 
peak prices in early August were due 
to the extreme shortage of slaughter 
hogs. This shortage was the result of 
the drought of 1934 and the adjustment 
program. 

The pork storage situation during the 
present year has been vastly different 
from previous years. November 1, 1934, 
holdings of both pork and lard were 
larger than the November 1 five-year 
average. By July 1, 1935, the stocks in 
storage were the smallest for the July 
period in years. 

Another factor which has helped to 
raise the price in the summer and fall 
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High pork prices will cause producers to increase the size of their herds 


of 1935 has been the holding back of 
gilts to breed. The fall farrowings of 
1935 are expected to be 19.5 per cent 
over the very small farrowing in the 
fall of 1934, but still 34 per cent smaller 
than the average farrowing of 1932 and 
1933. It is doubtful if more than a 25 
per cent increase in hog numbers in 
1936 will be made over hog numbers in 
1935. With feed crop conditions fa- 
vorable in 1936, a material increase will 
be made by 1937. 

A low point in price is usually fol- 
lowed by a cyclical high in from 30 to 
40 months. The low for the present 
cycle was made in December, 1932. This 
would indicate that fall, 1935, or spring, 
1936, will see the cyclical peak price, un- 
less some unusual conditions develop. 

The short time or immediate price 
trend is likely to be down to a seasonal 
low in December. In the past 27 years 
there has been only one year, and that 
was 1909, when the Kansas City top 
price for fat hogs during the second ten 
days of December was not below the 
top price at the time of the summer 
or fall peak. 

That one time the price was only 
twelve cents over the summer-fall peak 
made in September. In the other 26 
years, the price during the second ten 
days of December has been from 85 
cents to $9.15 per hundred less than 
the summer-fall peak price. On a per- 
centage basis this has been from 7.6 to 
a 47.6 per cent decline, or an average 
decline of 20.7 per cent. The seasonal 
decline in 1934 was 24 per cent from 
the third week of August to the second 
ten days of December. 

The summer-fall peak for the past 27 
years has been made in July eight times, 
August five times, September ten times, 


and October four times. With these 
odds, doesn’t it seem very likely that hog 
prices in December will be under the 
summer-fall peak? It is doubtful 
whether as much as an average decline 
will be witnessed by December. 

The other factor which will have an 
effect on markets and will be a pertinent 
deciding factor will be demand. With 
prices already hitting consumer resist- 
ance, as shown by meat strikes, the ques- 
tion arises whether prices can work 
higher. Without question, much in 
crease will have to be accompanied by 
increased purchasing power by consum 
ers. 


Loss of Foreign Market 

ay THE past these rises have usually 

required three years to reach extreme 
highs. The present peak has _ been 
reached in from 20 to 25 months, and 
has thus been much more noticeable. 
Purchasing power—or call it wages— 
has not kept pace, although incomes of 
industrial workers are reported 60 per 
cent more in the first six months of 1935 
than in the first six months of 1933. 

The use of total numbers to show 
reduction does not give a true picture 
because it does not take into account the 
loss of a foreign market for some 10,- 
000,000 head of hogs. Exports of pork 
and lard for the first eight months of 
1933-34 were 201,000,000 pounds as 
compared with an average of 775,000,000 
pounds for 1924-25 to 1928-29. This 
indicates the reduction of pork supplies 
in relation to the domestic demand is 
not as severe as total numbers would 
indicate. This 574,000,000 pounds 
would be left for home use. There is 
little indication that we might regain 
this export trade. 
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In Two Parts—Part | 





Peg 2 | LAKE back your child!” 
1aG : said Roland Peterby, peev- 
é az ishly. 











“I intend to,” replied Bobby’s mother, 
“and I don’t doubt, I'd better.” 

“All the thanks I get for minding your 
offspring while you gad. ‘Minding him,’ 
mind you. Haven't I read him “The In- 
fant’s Don Quixote, and “The Child’s 
King Arthur,’ all day long?” 

“You know you enjoyed them,” she 
chuckled. 

“Next time you lose a nurse maid stay 
home yourself; and besides, I’ve taken a 
tip from Sir Galahad. I’ve made a vow 
to remain a childless bachelor.” 
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DAMSELS in DISTRESS 


Two were ditched, one was fleeing, one was crying, and Roland 


Peterby was supposed to rescue them all. 


Read this story 


“By Erne. Watts Mumrorp 


‘As if you will have anything to do 
with it,” his sister retorted. 

“Well,” said Peterby, rising and rub- 
bing his shins tenderly, “You know your 
sex best. But as far as my poor powers 
go, I will hereafter confine my labors to 
Distress. No more 


assisting Damsels in 
nephews, mark you. Damsels only. 


are always full of distresses. 


distressed in Heaven, if there 


Ladies 
T he \ d be 
ladies there 


are any 
a husband,” she replied. 


“You talk like 
“Anyway, wherever the 
men are with them, and you'll be in the 
Roland. Now go along, and 
fully obliged to you for 


ladies are, the 
tront row, 
really I’m aw 
minding Bobby.” 

“Oh,” pleaded the little boy, “just one 
more chapter?” 

“Not one more word, Bobby! You see, 
I’m the Wicked Uncle, just like in the 
stories, and be sute and ask your mother 
all the questions you wanted to know 


the answer tor Bye.’ 


Jobby whimpered and his uncle fled. 
The waited at the curb. It 
glittered in the sun like a bright weapon. 
“Mm,” said its aloud, “my 
charger! If ever I ‘galloped apace’ with 
that, they'd pick the Robber Knights 
with nut picks.” He 


new Cal 


owner 


out of their armor 
liked the mental picture and continued 
to play with it. “Imagine a tournament 
in these things—‘thundering down the 
lists with lance in rest'—bingo!” He 
started the car with a jerk. “Zounds! 


( rad Zooks!” he 


He swung onto the main highway and 


muttered. 


shot along its smooth surface. Where 
to? he asked himself. Golt? Over to 
the Teasedales’ for lunch? Across the 


Island for a swim? Back to town? He 
rose that he offered himself. 
His historical reading had completely fed 
veryday amusements. Lots 
decided, to slam into the 


to no bait 


him up on ¢ 
more fun, he 
first gent you met with visor down. But 
nobody wore visors down, these days, he 
regretted, except tennis players, and they 
didn’t have to wander around in search 
of adversaries. 

Yes, the Knights Errant had the best 
of it. A knight could go places. He rode 
through trafhc lis hts by choice. Zounds 


and Gad Zooks again—what a life! And 
then he became aware that ahead, by the 
roadside, someone was signaling him to 
stop. “Hope it’s a hold-up,” he thought. 
“IT need action.” 


As HE drew closer, the 
figure, which might have been either 
male or female, being attired in riding 
breeches, a polo shirt and boots, proved 
to be of feminine gender. One side of 
the riding suit was covered with grass 
stains and dust. 

He drew the car over and stopped. 
The lady was decidedly pretty, and her 
hatless head shone in the sun like gold. 

“Damsel in Distress,” muttered Roland 
Peterby to himself. “Shine out, little 
head, running over with curls, to the 
flowers and be their sun,” he quoted 
aloud. 

She regarded him uncertainly, decided 
he was not insane, and took the cue. 

“I’m not popular with flowers. I lit 
on a whole nest of ‘em and squashed ’em 
flat. Will you give me a lift?” 

“Are you, by any chance,” he in- 
quired, “a Damsel in Distress?” 

“You've said it.” she admitted, clam- 
bering somewhat stiffly in beside him. 
“My palfrey bucked me off into the 
scenery, and I’m not only in distress, I’m 
groggy. So, if you'll be a good Samari- 


tan—” 

“Stop!” he objected, “you're dated 
wrong. That's pre-medieval. I’m a 
Knight Errant, you see. My infant 


nephew knighted me.” 

“Okay, Sir Knight, Samaritans are out. 
Now if you wouldn't mind galloping 
down to my castle, which is three miles 
due south, I fair 
raiment and a quart of liniment. The 
castle is imitation Colonial, and a sign 
at the gate says ‘Farmholm.’ My father 
used to breed race horses; now he runs 
The Farmholm Riding School, and I’m 
an instructress. At least I was until that 
brown scamp pitched me into the fence.” 

“Indeed! Sure you’re not hurt? Shan’t 
we call on a leech?” 

“Oh, no,” she reassured him. “I’ve 
got to get another palfrey, and go out 

: sega = 
questing again. 


could get me some 
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What 


“Oh, so you were questing too? 
sort of a quest? 

“That me,” 
“one dollar, please.” 

Obediently he fished a bill from his 
vest pocket. “So it was a hold-up. I 
thought it might be when I saw you.” 

“It's Tag Day,” she explained. “I’m 
tagging for the Cuthbert Memorial Hos- 
pital. That”—she waved the bill—‘“will 
put seven bricks in the nurses’ wing.” 

“Ah, Angel Nurses?” he inquired. 

“Yes, and it’s up to me to work for 
‘em. You see, I’m looking forward. If 
[ keep riding that brown demon, some 
day I’m going to need attention, so you 
see it isn’t a noble quest at all—just nat- 


reminds she exclaimed, 


ural self-interest.” 

“Most quests are. I’m out questing 
myself because I can’t think of anything 
better to do.” 

“Take the turn here,” she directed. 

The car rounded a sharp curve, and 
Roland Peterby grabbed for the emer- 
gency brake. A small, yellow car was 
rooting, nose down, in the right-hand 
ditch. The hood was raised, and from 
the interior protruded a short length of 
pink skirt and two lengths of mauve silk 
stockings. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed. “Damsel num- 
ber two!” 

“Drive right on, please,” commanded 
the damsel at his side. “I’m not speaking 
to her.” 

He frowned. “Oh, indeed! Well, I’ve 
lost my Knight Errant’s Handbook, but 
[ remember rule eleven was that I have 
to succor everybody, even thumbers.” 


THE girl sniffed. 

“Thank you for the lift. I get out here.” 

She slid out into the road and sat 

down abruptly on the running board. 

“I’m a bit stiffer than I thought,” she re- 
plied to his quick question. 


LiLA screamed as she realized that the lower part 


of the man's face was hidden by the folds of a handkerchief mask 


“Yes,” he admitted, “you are stiff. I'd 
even say haughty, when you want me to 
pass up another girl who’s in trouble.” 

The subject of the argument had been 
too much absorbed in her own affairs to 
be aware of their presence. Abruptly, 
however, she withdrew the missing por- 
tions of her anatomy—namely her torso, 
arms and head, from their concealment, 
and with an angry sob threw a wrench 
into the inactive works of the machine. 
Then she looked up, observed the car 
and recognized the girl. 

“Lila Benson!” she exclaimed, “if you 
speak to me I shall cry.” 

“Can I be of any assistance?” Peterby 
interpolated hastily. 

The girl leaned against the bank and 
looked ruefully at her smeared and oily 
arms and hands. “You might bring me 
a bath,” she said gloomily. “A dry clean 
might do.” 

“Is your motor balky?” he asked. 

“Worse than that,” the owner sighed. 
“Tt’s got a marcel in its gizzard. It’s the 
second time this week.” 

“Let me take you home, then,” he 
suggested. 

He stepped to the road and opened 
the rumble seat. 

“I don’t want to take your friend out 
of her way,” said the pink motorist. 

“Miss Benson, I’m sure, won’t mind 
your accepting the hospitality she is, her- 
self, enjoying,” said Peterby, acidly. 

“I’m not enjoying it,” said Miss Ben- 
son. “I can’t help it. ['m not enjoying 
anything. I’m too stiff.” 

The Knight errant had an inspiration. 
“Here, ladies, do we have to squabble? 
You are both Damsels in Distress. Shake 
hands.” 

The order came so unexpectedly that 
both girls moved instinctively to obey, 
and as simultaneously jerked back. 


“If you'll take me as far as the cross- 
roads I can telephone from there,” said 
the Goddess from the Machine. 

“If you let me out at my gate,” said 
Miss Benson, “you can take her any- 
where you like.” 

“You both make me sick,” said the 
Squire of Dames, gallantly. “Get in 
here, both of you, before your knight 
bumps both your silly heads together.” 

“Wait! Oh, please, wait a minute!” 


ALL three turned in 
surprise toward the sound of the voice. 
A young woman, clasping a baby to her 
breast, plunged through the roadside 
briars from the field beyond and stag- 
gered toward the intervening ditch. Her . 
hat was awry, her clothing torn, her face 
purple with exertion. One hand and 
arm held the child firmly. Her left hand 
clutched a traveling bag. Peterby stepped 
forward. 

“Good Heavens, woman!” he _ ex- 
claimed. “What's the matter?” 

She glanced over her shoulder, terror 
contorting her comely features. “Oh, 
quick! Quick! Get me away! It’s my 
husband. He’s drunk. He’d have killed 
the baby. He'll be after me in a minute 
when he finds I’m gone. Oh, please, get 
me to the railway junction. I’m going 
to my folks. Oh, please, Mister!” 

“Damsel number three,” said Roland 
over his shoulder to the two girls. “Of 
course, Madam, we'll take you anywhere 
you like. Don’t worry, we'll see you 
through.” He took the baby in one arm 
and assisted the refugee up the steep 
ditch side. 

Lila Benson held out her arms. “Here, 
let me hold it while you get in.” 

The other girl relieved the woman of 
the traveling bag, setting it on the floor 
at her feet. 
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“ 
I DON T want to take your friend 


out of her way,” 


“Oh, hurry! Hurry!” the 
pleaded breathlessly. “The 
not the station; he might telephone there 
and have me stopped.” 

“Got any money?” asked Peterby as 
he swung the car to the road. 

“Yes,” she answered. got 
enough money, but Ae’s got a shot gun!” 

“I know a short cut,” said Miss Ben- 
son, once more in the seat beside Peterby. 

The Knight Errant “stepped on it.” 
The woman in the rumble seat sobbed 
at intervals. Glancing back he saw her 
struggling to balance the baby and hold 
her hat. He slowed down to enable her 
to settle herself more comfortably, but 
she urged him on. 

“My mother begged me not to marry 
him—she told me he was no good,” she 
kept repeating tearfully, “but I wouldn’t 
give in!” 

A mile down the road the baby awoke, 
yelling. It was quite a small baby, but 
its battling fury was that of an adult in 
training, or so it seemed to Lila Benson, 
who volunteered assistance. The dam- 
sel in pink kept clear of human entangle- 
ments, and her observations were sharp 
and to the point. 

“I should think,” she snapped, “that 
you’d know how to shut that child up— 
you're its mother.” 

Miss Benson’s efforts at pacification 
having brought on a crisis of rage, the 
infant was returned to its owner. It 
howled. the louder. 


runaway 
Junction— 


“T’ve 


said the pink motorist firmly 





th 


“Oh, my goodness!” sobbed the dis- 
tracted woman, “everybody we pass is 
staring. It’s its teeth. Give me my bag.” 

They slowed down while she stirred 
the contents of the grip. Presently she 
removed something and _ settled back. 
There was a cry from the infant, a sus- 
tained shriek unlike its former protests. 


Tr IE Pink Damsel 
spoke sharply. “You stuck something 
into that baby! I saw you do it!” 

The woman turned on her. “I did no 
such thing! What for, would I?” 

Miss Benson twisted in the forward 
seat, toward the controversy at the back. 
“Camilla Vail, I've always wondered 
why I couldn’t abide you, and now I 
know! How can you say such a thing 
to that poor woman at a time like this?” 

‘Because I’ve got eyes in my head,” 
retorted Camilla Vail. “And you don’t 
like me because I see too much, and you 
know 1 do. So that’s that!” 

“You’re always imputing horrid mo- 
tives to everybody,” said Damsel in Dis- 
tress No. 1. 

“And I’m always 
No. 2. 

No. 3, having been left out of the ar- 
gument, began patting the now non- 
resisting No. 4. 

“Oh Lord!” Peterby interjected. “At 
it again! How do you expect me to 
drive this car with you all quarreling 
cats? My word! You'd think 


right!” declared 


like 


under 
the skin’ stuff to the lot of you, but does 
it? No!” 

“You heard what she said,” sulked 
Damsel No. 1. 


would do that ‘sisters 


Trouble 


“Yes, I did,” he retorted. “Quick! 
There’s a sign-post ahead; which way 
now? 

“Straight through, and the next left,” 
Miss Benson directed. “I hate that kind 
of a disposition, and Camilla knows it,” 
she added. 


Ti 1ERE was an ominous 
stir in the back seat. “Silence!” roared 
the vexed driver, and took the “next left” 
at such an angle that the occupants of 
the car were jolted both from their 
mental and physical attitudes. A hostile 
stillness succeeded as they spun through 
an enbowered lane and again engaged 
the traffic line of a state highway. 

“Are we getting near Klung’s Road- 
house?” asked the older woman anx- 
iously. “That’s a hang-out of my hus- 
band’s. Don’t go near it. There’s a road 
that turns off before you get there.” 

“All right,” said Miss Benson. “In 
that case keep straight on from here. 
We'll be at the Junction in five minutes 
now.” 


The woman stood up suddenly. 
“There—that’s the turn. Where the 
man is.” 

“Why, that can’t be,” cried Lila. 


“That’s a wood road that crosses over to 
the reservoir, and doubles back toward 
the city.” 

Uncertain as to the direction, Peterby 
let the car roll at diminishing speed. 
The woman in the rear seat remained 
erect as if trying to see above the thick- 
ets that masked the turn. 

“What are you signaling to that man 
for?” Miss Vail demanded. “Do you 
know him?” 

The runaway answered excitedly and 
glibly—too glibly, “It’s my _ folks. 
They’ve come for me. I told you they'd 
pick me up.” 

“You did not,” said Camilla Vail with 
decision. “You said nothing of the 
sort!” The car was now moving at a 
snail’s pace. She leaned over Peterby at 
the wheel. “Step on it and get by!” she 
whispered. “This is all wrong. I knew 
it when she jabbed that baby. Hurry!” 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” The woman’s 
tone was sharp, incisive. “This is where 
I get out.” 

She steadied herself for a moment 
and swung to the running board, first 
thrusting the sleeping infant into her 
seat-mate’s arms, thus effectively block- 
ing any move from her. Jerking the 
hand bag from the floor of the car she 
jumped to the road, as Peterby instinc- 
tively applied the brake. The man who 
had waited at the turn was running for- 
ward. Lila screamed as she realized that 
the lower part of his face was hidden by 
the folds of a handkerchief mask. 

(Continued on page 47) 








“By JOHN MERWIN 


eee ¢ STEPPING out like nobody’s 
business comes crested wheat 
5 ume grass, a new crop plant “espe- 
cially well adapted to the Northern Great 
Plains, where the temperatures are severe 
and the moisture supply is limited.” Quo- 
tation marks are used because those are 
the words of H. L. Westover, senior 
agronomist in the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try at Washington. 

To tell the truth, crested wheat grass 
isn’t new. It was introduced into the 
United States in 1898, but it didn’t attract 
any attention for a long time. The plant 
came to the United States from the cold, 
dry plains of Russia and Siberia, where it 
is a hardy, drought-resistant, perennial 


Anew 





Venn 


bunch grass. 

If it grows naturally there, why 
wouldn’t it be O. K. under similar con- 
ditions in the United States? The past 
few years of drought have many of the 
people who know the plant asking that 
question. 

While the plant is now definitely recog- 
nized as one of promise for the Northern 
Great Plains area, a Canadian strain of 
the grass seems to have the ability to 
make a place for itself outside the dry, 
cool plains region. A. M. Masters, Mor- 
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NEW CROPS 


and Crop News 






COLD-resistant corn prom- 
ises to solve the soft corn problem. Upper 
photo, crested wheat grass. 


+ + + 


gan county, Illinois, says this dry land 
plant has taken to the more humid sec- 
tions like a duck to water. He predicts 
it will go north and east. “It withstood 
over 12 inches of rain in May,” he ob- 
serves. “Water stood on it day after day. 
Our average May rainfall is three inches.” 

Plainly, here is a new sod crop to 
watch. It grows on soils of almost any 
texture, from light sandy to heavy clay. 


Sudan Grass in Rotation 


HIS you may find hard to believe: 

Corn yielded better following sudan 
grass than it did following soybeans in 
Iowa tests on black, fertile O’Neill sandy 
loam. The tests consisted of two-year ro- 
tations, stretching over a period of 16 
years, in which sudan grass, soybeans 
and oats were alternated with corn. 
Yields were 50.8 bushels per acre follow- 
ing sudan, 49 following soybeans, 47.8 
following oats. 


Crops were removed, except cornstalks 
and fallen soybean leaves. In the sudan 
grass crops removed, there was over twice 
as much dry matter as in soybeans or 
oats, Over twice as much nitrogen as in 
oats and appreciably more than in soy- 
beans. Despite these heavier withdraw- 
als the sudan grass plats appear to be just 
as productive after 13 years of cropping 
as the soybean and oat plats. 

Fall plowing sudan grass stubble in- 
creased the yield of corn 10 percent over 
spring plowing. 


Record Breaking Soybean Acreage 
OU don’t need to look at crop re- 
ports to know that the soybean acre- 

age has hit a new high figure in 1935. 

You would know it by the way you and 

your neighbors have planted soys this 

year. 

In the corn belt the 1935 acreage is 
three times that of 1933; for the whole 
country, 30 per cent increase over 1934. 
This year’s crop is well over 5,500,000 
acres. 

It’s a story of new varieties as well as 
of acreage. Ohio has developed the new 
Scioto, which has outyielded all other 
varieties in beans and hay. New York 
has developed the new Cayuga which is 
going places and doing things for dairy- 
men in the Empire State. 

Much of the record-breaking soybean 
hay crop is finding its way into the man- 
ger by the way of the feed grinder, which- 
means that livestock get more out of the 
feed. Grinding or chopping makes short 
work of the coarse stems. 


Corn That Resists Frost 
A“ JUT eleven years ago, Dr. J. R. 
Holbert, agronomist of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and Dr. W. 
L. Burlison, agronomist of the University 
of Illinois, began breeding strains of corn 
resistant to low temperatures. Now they 
report strains which not only are resistant 
to cold but have other desirable qualities. 
These men had observed that the first 
low temperatures in fall throughout the 
corn-growing states, often killed many 
fields of corn; also that the first low tem- 
peratures were usually followed by weeks 
of excellent warm weather. They rea- 
soned that if strains of corn could be 
perfected which could “get by” that first 
cold spell, it would help to solve the soft 
corn problem and add greatly to returns 
from the crop. 
One part of their work was the devel- 
opment of a field refrigerator which 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Washington, October 8 


WASHINGTON’S 


. business is politics; gov- 





ernment is a by-product. And in Wash 
ington 1936 politics goes marching on. 
William Randolph Hearst declared him- 
self as approving Governor Landon of 
Kansas; Colonel Knox, the Chicago pub 
lisher, continued to hold his lead for the 
Republican nomination; Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg went to Europe, but left 
behind him a presidential boom that 
seemed to gain some momentum. 

Out in Idaho, William Edgar Borah, 
apparently alarmed over his chances for 
re-election, flirted openly with the Town- 
send crowd of old-age pensioners, and 
thereby chilled whatever enthusiasm the 
East has had tor him. 


« » 


AS FOR the President, he went a-tour- 
ing, traveled westward to California to 
resell the New Deal to the country, and 
to Cocos Island for fish. Chief political 
speech of the tour was at Fremont, 
Nebraska, where he pleaded with the 
farmers to stand by him. He promised 
continuance of benefit payment checks, 
whether or not the Supreme Court in- 
validated the processing taxes. 

Washington does not doubt that the 
AAA program has appealed to the west- 
ern farmers, that they will fight any 
attempt to chuck it out the window. No 
doubt, either, that business men of the 
west are as firmly in favor of it as the 
farmers, for they benefit from it, too. 

There is a growing feeling of resent- 
ment in part of the agrarian sections 
against the heavy importations of grains 
from Europe. This is likely to give some 
strength to Colonel Knox’s proposal to 
place prohibitive tariffs on all farm prod- 
ucts, but it is too early to determine what 
place the tariff will play in the next 
campaign. 


« » 


HERBERT HOOVER, it develops, will 
be one of the Republican party’s chief 
campaigners, but probably not its candi- 
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C/cings- on 


t#t WASHINGTON 


date. This correspondent long has be- 
lieved he would not be a candidate. In 
fact. he has had considerable basis for 
the assumption, and developments of 
the month appeared to conhrm it. 

But Mr. Hoover will be out in front 
fighting Mr. Roosevelt's re-election, per- 
haps the leader on the hustings. His 
sp ech in Oakland before the Western 
States Republican convention indicated 
his most bitter excoriation 
toosevelt and his policies. 


that. It was | 
of President R 
He condemned the “gigantic spending 


bureaucracy,” spoke of the “huge waste 
and folly” of it all, declared that the tax- 


11 1 ] 


payers wil burdened with unjust gov- 
ernment debts of more than $35,000, 
000,090 by the end of the Roosevelt ad- 


ministration. 
« » 


IT IS reported here that outstanding 
Republicans are giving consideration to 
a conference of Republicans, Democrats 
and Independents opposed to the New 
Deal, apparently for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a strong coalition movement. 
This has been frequently suggested, but 
heretofore the suggestion has fallen on 
barren ground. 

Now, it is understood, Walter E. 
Edge, sometime governor of New Jer- 
sey, senator and ambassador, has urged 
such a movement; that Henry P. Flet- 
cher, chairman of the Republican com- 
mittee, has indorsed it; that invitations 
soon will go forward to leading men of 
all political faiths to attend. 


« » 


UP IN New York, Al Smith, bitter op- 
ponent of everything New  Dealish, 
maintains his silence, but there are indi- 
cations not for long. Washington ex- 
pects this picturesque political figure to 
come to the front before long with a 
vigorous indictment of the New Deal, 
and if he does, there will be more 
troubled brows in the White House. The 
same goes if he keeps quiet. 





ap 


WHAT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL IS SAYING AND DOING 


IN HIS Fremont speech Mr. Roosevelt 
told the farmers that their income had 
been increased by an average of $1,800,- 
000,000 a year for the last three years, 
but neglected to say that more than fifty 
per cent of this increase was due to cash 
benefit checks, not to prices, nor to de- 
valuation, nor to curtailment. He did 
point with pride to increased prices, gave 
some credit to the drought and some to 
the devaluation of the dollar. 

At Salt Lake City, the President 
glowed over Philippine independence. 
At Boulder Dam, he defended govern- 
ment spending in astronomical amounts 
for public works, defended the principle 
of the government going into the power 
business, proclaimed that here was an- 
other federal yardstick for measuring 
costs of electric power. 

Nobody mentioned that Boulder Dam 
was begun by President Harding, that 
Herbert Hoover was really the leader in 
the long fight to create it, that contracts 
for sale of its power were signed before 
a spadeful of dirt was turned—contracts 
that mean the dam will pay for itself in 
50 years. Nobody mentioned that no 
such preconstruction contracts for sale of 
power were signed for the Grand Coulee 
dam or the famed Passamaquoddy proj- 
ect, both of which are justified chiefly 
as vote producers. 

At San Diego, Mr. Roosevelt clung to 
America’s tradition of isolation, em- 
phatically declared that under no circum- 
stances would the United States get it- 
self into another European war, and 
condemmed religious intolerance. 


« » 


THIS, by no means, sums up the politi- 
cal significance of Mr. Roosevelt’s west- 
ern journey. In his Fremont speech, for 
example, he defended the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act as constitutional, saying 
that it is, in principle, an expression “of 
the human rights” the founding fathers 
(he called them all farmers) had in mind 
when they fought the Revolution and 
wrote the Constitution. 

That, of course, was a delicate hint 








© 





to the Supreme Court, the same _ hint 
that he gave to the courts of the land 
in his message to the first regular session 
ot Congress in his administration. It was 
intended to prepare the farmers of the 
west for a drive to amend the Constitu- 
tion if the court nullifies the processing 
taxes, thereby chucking the whole AAA 
program out the window. 


« » 


THE Supreme Court met yesterday for 
its October term, and the New Deal is 
preparing, for once, to hurry decisions. 
The Department of Justice, apparently 
acting on the advice of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Wallace, is going to ask a 
speedy hearing on the processing taxes. 
Whether the Administration is encour- 
aged in this by the ruling of Federal 
Judge Merrill E. Otis, of Kansas City, 
holding the AAA constitutional since 
August 24, is not known, but it is known 
that Mr. Wallace and Mr. Davis are 
greatly cheered by it. 

Judge Otis held that the act was uncon- 
stitutional prior to that date, which was 
the day the amendments freezing proces- 
sing taxes into law and ratifying all pre- 
vious acts of the administration were 
passed, but that it is now constitutional. 
That was the purpose of the amendments, 
and a Federal Court has ruled the pur- 
pose was served. 

Farmers have less cause to worry than 
anyone, for Mr. Roosevelt, in that opu- 
lent manner of his, promised to continue 
benefit payments regardless of the de- 
cision of the court. If the taxes are un- 
constitutional, he said, other taxes will 


have to be found. 


« » 


WASHINGTON sees little of Dr. Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell these days, and hears 
less. He slips into and out of the city, 
and is heard of here and there. But the 
exuberant apostle of the social revolu- 
tion prophesies no more, and when he 
does speak, it is strictly in his appointed 
field of rural rehabilitation. The making- 
over of America has perhaps been un- 
avoidably postponed. 


« » 


NOBODY in Washington doubts that 
the Treasury deficit will be great, per- 
haps more than the President forecasts. 
That means the public debt will be in- 
creased by a like amount, and that means 
that the public, sometime, somehow, will 
have to pay it. 


« MY 


ACTING independently, long before 
the League of Nations could get around 
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to it, President Roosevelt gave public 
notice that a state of war exists in 
Ethiopia, and embargoed the shipment 
of implements of warfare to the belliger- 
ents. He said nothing about raw mate- 
rials and other supplies, and this is an 
omission (really obligatory under the 
neutrality act, but nevertheless accept- 
able to the President) that may cause us 
no end of trouble. 

Within two hours after the proclama- 
tion was made public, there probably 
was more nonsense written about it than 
Washington has read in months. It was 
hailed as a bold departure from our 
historic policy of the freedom of the 
seas, of the right of neutral citizens to 
trade where and with whom they please. 
It is nothing of the kind. It and the 
second proclamation, a warning to Amer- 
ican citizens not to travel on belligerent 
country ships, were said to constitute 
realistic action in co-operation with the 
League of Nations. They are not. 


« » 


WASHINGTON jumped to the con- 
clusion that the president might go so 
far as to ban shipments of wheat, cotton, 
copper, lead and other supplies, which 
are as essential to a modern war as ma- 
chine guns, airplanes, bombs and poison 
gas. If he did so, they said, he would be 
in complete co-operation with the League 
of Nations in applying sanctions. 

The president will make no such em- 
bargo. He will not do so, because the 
flow of business from a bangup war fits 
too nicely into his scheme for returning 
prosperity and a credit inflation. Fur- 
thermore, a strict interpretation of the 
neutrality resolution, particularly of the 
manner in which it was passed, shows 
that he cannot proclaim such an em- 
bargo. 

When the neutrality resolution was 
under consideration in the Senate, Mr. 
Fletcher, of Florida, asked Mr. Key 
Pittman, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, if the embargo would 
apply to cotton. Mr. Pittman replied that 
it would not, that there was no intention 
of making it apply to raw materials. 

Time and again the Supreme Court, 
in determining the legality or illegality 
of an act, has taken into consideration 
the intent or purpose of Congress. In 
determining that purpose, it always has 
given chief weight to the statements of 
the chairman in charge of the particular 
act when it was under debate. That 
would seem to take care of raw materials 
in this case, if Mr. Roosevelt had any 
desire to embargo them, which he does 
not. 


« » 


THE real problem of neutrality has not 
arisen yet. It will, if England decides 
to apply military sanctions. If she does, 
England will be in the war. Many ob- 
servers expect this. Many Englishmen 
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do, else there would not be such a flight 
of gold to America for the pound ster- 
ling. If that time comes, we will have a 
real neutrality problem. The freedom 
of the seas, the right of our people to 
use the seas in trading with other coun- 
tries, blockades: the whole field of World 
War trouble will be right on our back 
again. 


« » 


REFERENCE has been made to his- 
tory’s repeating itself. It is, and with a 
vengeance. Is there any one in the Unit- 
ed States, with a memory dating back 
twenty-one years, who cannot see it? 
Take the influx of gold alone, for ex- 
ample. Since devaluation of the dollar 
in 1934, the enormous importations of 
gold have sent our monetary stocks up 
to about $9,400,000,000, which is less 
than one billion under the total world 
stocks in 1929, measured, of course, in 
the dollars of that time. When England 
left the gold standard in August 1931, 
the United States held 41 per cent of 
the world’s monetary gold stocks. At 
the end of last July, we had 42 per cent. 
Now, after the real inward gold move- 
ment which began in early September, 
we must have 43 to 45 per cent. 

With business improving, this can be 
made the basis for the extension of new 
credits for normal undertakings. But if 
business turns sluggish, it can be made 
the basis for a runaway credit inflation, 
and such an inflation would be compara- 
tively easy under the new banking act if 
President Roosevelt wants to force it. 


« » 


WE ARE all set, as a matter of fact, for 
the same sort of unhealthy inflation that 
broke over us soon after the World War 
was started. In fact, the basis for it is 
greater than it was then. Since then, the ~ 
United States banking system has gone 
far in developing its facilities for multi- 
ple credit expansion. 

In 1915, American inflation got under 
way when prices in the chemical, cloths 
and clothing, metal, fuel and textile 
,roups started upward. Chemicals are 
not doing so well now, but metals and 
textiles are going up quite rapidly. Cot- 
ton moved up sharply on the outbreak 
of war, and there is every indication 
that it will hold firm prices. This means 
corresponding increases in textiles. Met- 
als, of course, are boomed by the war de- 
mand, and are likely to continue upward. 
Wheat is showing a similar tendency. 

There is no doubt that the expansion 
is under way, and it has a happy ring 
throughout the country. Mr. Roosevelt 
uses it as his chief claim, as of today, for 
re-election. Orders are being padded, 
manufacturers are trying to make the 
most of them what time they seek to 
prevent over-expansion in retail trades, 
and it looks as if the boom has begun. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Italy is depending heavily on her powerful air forces for quick success in 
Ethiopia. Here is a review of a few of her pursuit planes and bombers. 
© Int. News 
















Here's a famous trio, above, or at least one of them is. 
Mickey Mouse, of the cinema, is the central figure, and 
the gentleman with the smile and the dark shirt is Walt 
Disney, his inventor. The lady, naturally, is Mrs. Walt. 
© Int. News 


And here, on the left, is one of England's precautions against 





trouble in the Medit the airplane carrier Glorious. When a! 

last reported, she was with a powerful British squadron at Malta. If sn 

the fire Mussolini has lighted in Ethiopia should get out of control, th 

England will have a reply to Italy's airplanes and submarines. Pp 
© Int. News 


Who are these three intent gentlemen? Why, it's the Headache Trust—the newly-appointed 
Social Security Board, Ex-Governor Winant of New Hampshire in the center. On the right, wearing 
a fleuroscope for a bib, Robert M. Adams of Illinois. He's notable because all his internal 
organs are reversed, heart on right, liver on left, and so on. ©) U. & U.—Acme 











Every time the horse-heavyweights get together 
at the Hillsdale Fair, a world’s record goes 
smash, it seems. Rock and Tom, Belgians from 
the Statler Farm at Piqua, turing up 3900 
pounds on the dynamometer 
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Bobby Eckert is in wrong with Park 
Guard Thomas Doyle. it can't be his 
license, for he has one from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. Can't be a noisy 
motor, for Bobby runs the bus on three 
6-volt storage batteries. Must have been 
exceeding the speed limit © Int. News 


Football time, with the World 
Series over. Bill Shakespeare, 
back on the Notre Dame Squad, 
catches a pass 


On the left, the velocino. The 
what? Yes, that's what we said— 
velocino. Italian idea. Said to be 
more comfortable than a bicycle 

© Int. News 











Besides dancing like nobody's business, Ginger 
Rogers has a new way to do her blonde hair. It's 
cecmbed straight back and over her head, waved 
slightly and then coiled. Don't look very secure, 
though © Int. News 


Detroit won the World Series when that great 
money player Goose Goslin singled Manager 
Mickey Cochrane home from second with two 
out in the ninth inning. Catcher Hartnett of the 
Cubs stands gloomily by as Catcher Cochrane 
tabs the run to win, 4-3. Below, the new Polish 
passenger liner Pilsudski arrives in New York. She 
is italian-built, the Poles trading coal to Musso- 
lini for her cost © Int. News 

BRR MEET OTE 
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How it looks to 


THE EDITORS 


THE Upwarpb SPIRAL 


INDSIGHT, so much clearer than foresight, now makes 

it plain that the bottom of the great depression was in 
June of 1932. The “vicious downward spiral” of a typical de- 
pression under the capitalist system came to an end then. 

Normally, the upward spiral should have started within six 
months. It was delayed, first by the Presidential campaign, 
and then by fear of the incoming Administration, acting on 
a real estate and banking liquidation not yet complete. The 
fantastic and ineffective experiments of the New Deal pre- 
vented healthy recovery for a further period, possibly fifteen 
months. 

There is no question that the upward spiral is at last in full 
operation, and that it can surmount what obstacles yet remain, 
the wreckage of New Deal failures. Each stage of recovery, 
every yard gained on the upward path, opens up new stages, 
new activities, new hopes. It is a pity that a long-suffering 
people had to wait until 
1936 for the recovery they 
should have had not later 
than 1934. 








The Breathing Spell 
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But as to the AAA, we admit we are at sea. If it does get 
by, it will be due partly to the amendments passed last spring, 
and partly to the general disposition of the Supreme Court to 
stretch the Constitution as far as it can, to help farming. 

Stretching was plainly visible in the decision on the last 
Packer and Stockyards Act, some years ago, and indeed we 
suspect that the definition of interstate commerce given in that 
decision is something of an embarassment to the Court now. 

Be that as it may, testing time is fast approaching. The 
chief question will be: for what purposes may Congress levy 
taxes? In the case of the AAA, we do not know the answer. 
In the case of the Bankhead Cotton, the Kerr-Smith Tobacco, 
and the Warren Potato taxes, the chances are forty to one that 
all three will be unceremoniously bounced. 


PROMISES UNREDEEMED 


MONG other small defects we find in this world is the fact 
that a “permanent” wave isn’t permanent, whereas all 
the “temporary” taxes are. 


NeveR THE TWAIN SHOULD MEET 


ND while on the subject of discontent, we hope some day, 

club in hand, to meet the scoundrel who first thought 

up the idea of putting tapioca into pie filling. Tapioca’s bad 
enough alone. 


COMPETITIVE HAULING 


DEAS long ingrained are hard to remove, but it does seem 
to us that after thirty years it should be plain to everybody 
(even Congressmen) that the railroads no longer have a 
monopoly in transporta- 
tion. All the short-distance 
passenger and freight haul 





now goes by automobile 
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New DEAL OrDEALS 


HE time is approach- 

ing when the AAA 
must undergo its ordeal 
before the supreme Court, 
and we must confess that 
we do not know how it 
will come out. It looks like 
a toss-up. 

With most of the other 
New Deal legislation it has 
been easy to guess what 
the Court would say. The 
NRA was so plain a viola- 
tion of states’ rights, hu- 
man rights and the Con- 
stitution that we knew it 
would be killed. 

Similarly, the Wagner 
Labor Disputes Act, of 
which Dr. Carotuers 
writes so interestingly on 
another page, will be 
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and truck, excepting only 

suburban passenger _ busi- 

ness. Long-distance hauls 

have been cut into by 
| automobile, truck, bus, air- 
| plane, pipe-line and sub- 
sidized waterway. 

Having no longer a 
monopoly, the railroads 
need and should have less 
regulation, for free compe- 
tition will regulate rates 
and services infinitely bet- 
ter, quicker and more 
intelligently than the Inter- 
state Commerce Commis- 
sion ever did or ever will. 
Indeed, if the I.C.C. were 
abolished, the nation would 
probably be better off. 

It is for this reason that 
we cannot get up any en- 
thusiasm for the new regu- 
lation bill, covering inter- 
state freight and passenger 














knocked cold. It would _——- 
subject all industry to con- 
trol by labor racketeers, 
mainly at the expense of 
agriculture. 

The original Frazier-Lemke act authorized violation of con- 
tract, and was quite properly squashed. The newest Frazier- 
Lemke, drawn with a little more honesty and sense, will prob- 
ably squeak through. The Social Security Act is on doubtful 
ground, for Congress possesses no such police power over 
local employers and employees as this law attempts to wield. 


= _ transportation by truck and 


If it were only crooked business that is being tortured, perhaps it bus. While it is a_half- 
wouldn’t matter. But it is the whole American liberal system that is 
in peril, as soon as the boys have finished their after-lunch nap. 


hearted measure of justice 
to the railroads, it is a step 
in the wrong direction. In- 
stead of placing burdens on the highway, users, Congress 
should have equalized by lifting burdens from the railroads. 

But Congress hates to give up a political goat, which is 
what the railroads have been for the last sixty years. And as 
for abolishing the I.C.C., who ever saw a dead government 
bureau? They are scarcer than dead cavalrymen. 
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OD’S GREEN ACRES 
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“By Frank S. MEAD 


Three men on a train, and what they found to talk about 


ATP THEY drifted into the smoker 
(3) as the train got under way and 


on™. 


i» 


FSS sat silent as owls. There were 
three of them: George Peabody, Penn- 
sylvania farmer; Fred Stearns, New York 
manufacturer; ex-Senator Jackson. They 
puffed at their cigars in perfect quietness, 
watching the lush, green fields of Iowa 
rush by; they puffed awkwardly, until 
the good old American instinct to get 
acquainted loosened the manufacturer's 
tongue. 

“Pretty nice country,” he suggested, 
“Looks like they might have a pretty 
fine crop out there, eh?” 

The farmer’s face broke into a broad, 
genial smile. “Yes, this is good land out 
here,” he replied. “Almost as good as 
I’ve got on my farm, back in Pennsylva- 
nia. I’ve got two hundred acres, and | 
got a bumper crop out of it this year. I’m 
just taking a little trip now, to see Yel- 
lowstone and Grand Canyon and .. .” 

“And Hollywood, I'll bet,” put in the 
Senator. They laughed. The ice was 
broken. Fred Stearns’ tongue loosened 
up some more. 

“You're a farmer, eh? Well tell me, 
are you farmers really in a bad way, or 
are you making money?” 

“Both, mister. Just like everybody 
else. I’m a plain dirt farmer, myself, and 
while I’m not getting rich, I’m out of 
debt, and there’s never been a mortgage 
on my land. Not since 1687, when it was 
cleared. I think you'll find a lot of farm- 
ers in that situation; not a lot of wealth, 
but a lot of contentment and mild pros- 
perity. 

“Well, you ought to know. But the 
papers say the farmers are worried, like 
we are in the city, with all these govern- 
ment experiments and _ interferences. 
Why, we read every day about sheriffs 
selling out the farmers, and about all 


those deserted farms out West. How 
about that?” 

“Why, sure,” smiled the Pennsylva- 
nian. “That’s one side of it. The worst 
side. Sure, we’ve had foreclosures, and 
dust storms and floods and _ bollweevils 
and Japanese beetles. Life on the farm 
is no lazy man’s picnic, but we live pretty 
well, at that. You see, we have quite 
some security to begin with, and that 
helps a lot.” 

“Security? On a farm?” 

“Why, yes. There’s a certain security 
in being born on a farm; boy babies in 
the country have a life expectancy nearly 
eight years more than the city boy has; 
our girls have an expectancy of 6 years 
more. That’s one form of security, isn’t 
it? And then we have the soil; we get 
our living out of that, or most of it at 
cost, while most men have to depend on 
wages or a salary. No wages, no dinner. 
Right? You've got to pay as you go; our 
country doctors and dentists and butchers 
will wait till our crops come in. They 
know we're a going concern, that our 
security is the soil we live on.” 

“That's right,” put in the Senator. 
“But you have to work like slaves for 
that, don’t you? You have to grind from 
morning till night, on a farm.” 


ELL, we work hard, but maybe we 

don’t work as hard as you think. 
We're a lot like the city firemen: we 
have to jump when the gong rings, when 
there are chores to be done and crops to 
get in; but we get a lot of rest between 
jumps. Why, there are one-crop farmers 
in America, fellows planting cotton and 
wheat, who work just two months out 
of a year. And all of us have a lot of 
leisure when the heavy work is done, 
more leisure than most folks, I think.” 
“Guess you're right, at that,” admitted 
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Fred. “But you know, the thing I don’t 
like about the farm is that it’s no place 
for the children. They just don’t get a 
good start, an even break, isolated ’way 
out there, now do they?” 

“You're wrong there,” said the Sena- 
tor, who thus far had been an amused 
listener. “You’re wrong there, old man. 
I grew up on a farm, and I wish my boy 
could, too, for I think the country young- 
ster gets more real education and training 
in a week than most boys get in a year. 
His schools are better than they used to 
be, you know; the rural Consolidated 
school of today ranks A-1, right up with 
the best of them. But it’s the education 
outside the schoolhouse I’m thinking of, 
the training after school is out. He learns, 
for instance, that cabbages crack if they 
aren’t cut on time, that carrots go bitter 
and that milk goes sour. He learns to 
fit himself into nature’s schedule, to get 
things done; he develops a high sense of 
responsibility, and he knows how to take 
care of himself. That’s pretty important, 
in our kind of world. To my mind, it’s 
the only kind of education worth a hoot: 
it’s education for diving.” 


HE manufacturer said nothing to 

that; there wasn’t much to say. The 
farmer smiled in mute thankfulness at 
his champion. 

“You—you make me proud of the fact 
I’m a farmer,” he said. 

“I’m glad of that, for you should be 
proud; you’ve got a great job, my friend. 
I don’t want to flatter you, and I don’t 
think I’m a sentimental fool, but... 
well, I’ve come a long way down the 
road, and I’ve seen a lot of places and 
known a lot of men, and I’ve about come 
to the conclusion, out of that experience, 
that you farmers are living about as fine 
a kind of life as it’s possible for a man to 
live. You're living out there in the open, 
on God’s Green Acres, and your pace of 
life gives you time to enjoy them. Most 
men, you know, spend their lives run- 
ning in circles, chasing a flying goal they 
call contentment, and never seeming to 
catch up with it. But you fellows on the 
farm don’t do that, at all; you live so 
close to the soil, to Mother Nature, to ‘the 
calm soul of all things’ if you know what 
I mean, that you get in touch, easily and 
quickly, with the values in life that really 
mean something. This security and lei- 
sure you've been talking about give you 
that honest contentment that is the 
mother of all honest happiness. You . . . 
but I'd better stop. You'll think I’m 
preaching a sermon.” 

“Go ahead and preach,” laughed Pea- 
body. “I like to hear it.” 

“Yeah,” said the manufacturer. “Go 
on. You've almost got me sold on the 
farm.” 

“Er-well, I don’t know just how to 
say this, but . well, here: a long time 
ago I heard a little snatch of a poem I’ve 
never forgotten. It began: 


(Continued on page 53) 











C dited by WALTER B. 
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NUTS 

The California Walnut Growers Associa- 
tion, handling over 85 per cent of the 
local walnut crop, has just erected one of 
the largest industrial structures of its kind 
in the country. The building covers about 
six and three-quarter acres near Los An- 
geles, and will handle the cooperative’s 
entire Output. 


Advertisement in the North China Star: 
HARD-EARNED DOLLARS 
should be carefully nursed. Don’t 
THROW THEM AWAY 
in rash speculation. If you have saved 
$100, put $90 in the bank and invest 

$10 in the 


STATE LOTTERY 


LOGGERHEADS 


While Representative James Wadsworth, 
one of the largest farm owners in all 
America, denounces AAA as contrary to 
all law and order, before the assembled 
Connecticut voters, Senator Capper of 
Kansas assures his Republican friends 
that they must support AAA because it 
has been a blessing no less than a neces- 
sity. Never the twain shall meet. 


WATER 


If it isn’t a drought old mother nature’s 
making, it’s something else to menace the 
water supply of the nation. A warning 
that the increased use of air conditioning 
may result in the serious overtaxing of 
our water sources was made by engineers 
at the recent annual convention of the 
American Society of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing. Increased use of air conditioning 
will multiply the consumption of water 
by ten times in the next three to five 
years, they opined gloomily. A small 
residential plant cooling only one large 
or two small rooms uses 4,500 gallons of 
water a day. Large plants in_ hotels, 
theatres, restaurants, hospitals, etc., use 
correspondingly larger amounts. 
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Can you visualize the day when “the old 
oaken bucket that hangs in the well” will 
be the source of supply for fuel for your 
separator, the family 


Bet- 


thresher, cream 
washing machine and lizzie? Ah! 
ter pinch yourself! 

A man down in Dallas, Texas, claims 
he has an engine that burns only aqua 
pura (water) for fuel. And he further 
claims that it is 92 per cent efficient as 
against the 13 per cent efficiency of the 
average gas engine. C. H. Garrett, the 
inventor, explains that his “water burner” 
splits water into hydrogen and oxygen by 
electrolysis and then uses the hydrogen 
for tuel. 

Any engineer will tell you that it takes 
more power to split water into oxygen 
and hydrogen than the hydrogen will 
generate, but Garrett claims he is now 
operating a small electric light plant with 
his water engine. 


The Forest Service is experimenting in 
the Sitgreaves Forest, New Mexico, with 
a rain catcher designed to catch and save 
rain for grazing land too dry to be fully 
utilized. Its size may vary, depending 
on the relation between the average yearly 
rainfall of any given place and the ap- 
proximate water needs. 

The New Mexico rain catcher, a slop- 
ing roof of corrugated galvanized sheet 
metal, has a surface area of 12,000 square 
feet, reports D. A. Shoemaker, inspector 
of grazing at Albuquerque. Here aver- 
age annual precipitation is about twenty 
inches. Foresters estimate that 90°4% of 
this can be saved, 135,000 gallons all told. 

The rain catcher costs about $2,500, or 
only half to one-fourth as much as most 
natural water source developments. If 
the experiment proves successful, stock- 
men can install rain catchers wherever 
water is needed, can adjust size to rain- 
fall, and can build two for the approxi- 
mate cost of a stationary development. 


SWORDS 
Who’s Buying War Goods From Us? 
Japan heads the list of buyers of muni- 
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HAPPENINGS THAT AFFECT FARMING, SOME 
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tions materials. Next comes Great 
Britain. Italy trails along, with little 


Ethiopia at the bottom of the list, she 
having bought only 83 trucks (concetv- 
ably for war use) during the past four 
years. 

During the past eight months, Italy 
and Great Britain have bought the equiv- 
alent of about a fourth of all copper 
smelted last year in the United States. 
France has bought more gas than any 
other country. While Italy purchased 
nearly 149,000,000 pounds of cotton, 
Great Britain bought half again as much, 
and Japan two and a third times Italy's 
purchase. Italy took 324 trucks and 
busses, Great Britain 1,208, but Japan 
topped off with 5,709. 


The plow is mightier than the sword!— 
Amid the clamor of war there is a heart- 
ening note. As part of an intense gov- 
ernment drive to modernize backwoods 
farms and stimulate her war-battered 
economy, the military and naval arsenals 
of Paraguay are now producing plow- 
shares. Their first output was 500 modern 
plows, after three years of turning out 
war supplies in the conflict with Bolivia. 

Likewise, in Mexico, the War Depart- 
ment recently exhibited the result of its 
first experiments in producing plows 


from discarded artillery and_ shells. 


Nearly 10,000 others will soon be pro- 
duced from metal originally intended for 
Bravo! 


new war a ppa ratus. 





COURAGE 


Cotton mills have at last summoned cour- 
age to raise prices. And store buyers, 
instead of cancelling orders, are increas- 
ing their demands at the higher levels. 
If the upward trend does not run wild 
and end in a new era of profiteering, fol- 
lowed by a crash, it will benefit every- 
body. Housewives need not complain 
over an extra cent on a yard of bed sheet- 
ing. That cent has started many a spindle 
and put somebody back to work. It will 
eventually cut into the six million bales 
of 1934 cotton that have been hocked 
with the government. 











HORSES 


Down Dallas way the test of a good 
saddle is whether or not it will pull a 
cowboy’s flivver out of the mud. Saddle 
makers say they have to be even stronger 
now than back in the old days when a 
saddle horn had to be only sturdy enough 
to hold a mean steer. 


The Machine Age drove village 
smithies into garage work. The horse 
passed. And so did the horsey arts. To- 
day horses and mules are increasing 
faster than village smithies and spread- 
ing chestnut trees. Farm managers and 
delivery wagon men are clamoring for 
instruction in horseshoeing. Hence the 
Michigan State Agricultural College is 
now supplying this need. 


When horse meets horse! You can 
believe this or not. So used to the heavy 
automobile traffic of St. Louis was a poor 
horse there, that he snorted, shied, and 
bolted—absolutely terrorized—when he 
saw another horse and buggy come 
around a corner. 


RECOVERY 


We don’t mean to “hang crepe,” but it 
is true that during the depression black 
was the favorite color of auto buyers. 
Statistics compiled by the New York Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry show that 
blue, green, maroon, canary yellow, tan, 
cream, and crimson were in decided dis- 
favor from 1929 to 1933. In September, 
1928, black was fifth in popular favor. 
Green was first. Five years later black 
was first because buyers felt their new 
cars would be less conspicuous and most 
of them felt they would have to keep 
them a long, long time. For the past two 
years the gayer colors have been gaining 
favor again. 


HORRIBLE 


Hungry? How about a liquid meat sand- 
wich? With or without? The Agricul- 
tural and Chemical Institute of Vienna 
has announced a_ laboratory-produced 
liquid meat which is soon to be marketed 
commercially. It has all the nutritive 
value of meat and may be spread on bread 
or thinned into soup with hot water. 


SCALLIONS 

This odorless onion that the agricultural- 
chemists up at Cornell University have 
been producing is causing plenty of con- 
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troversy. Defenders of the odoriferous 
allium cepa bulbs (scallions to you) re- 
sent the tinkering of the scientists. May 
as well have sawdust instead of horse- 
radish as have onions without tears, say 
they. 


PRICES 


Bacon $8 a pound—beef around $1,500 
per barrel! In short, the housewives of 
the nation who are kicking about meat 
prices “ain’t heard nothin’ yet!” The 
astounding prices just named were com- 
mon during the Revolution. Other typi- 
cal farm prices: Horses, $2,400-$5,066 a 
head; cattle, $933-$3,000. One man left a 
record of having parted with $2,551 for 
70 bushels of oats. 

But these fabulous prices were not 
based on our present money values. The 
Continental money of Revolutionary days 
was worth little compared with 1935 
paper currency. You've heard the expres- 
sion, “Not worth a Continental.” Well, 
now you know why. 


STRANDED 


A back-to-tthe-farm campaign has just 
been inaugurated by the French govern- 
ment in order to redistribute her idle farm 
labor which has drifted into the cities and 
is now stranded there. The Ministry of 
Labor is now registering all those eligible 
unemployed who want to return to their 
native rural districts. They will receive 
free transportation and funds to install 
and maintain them for three months on 





the home farm. The recipient must agree 
to return to a commune of less than 3,000 
where he has family attachments. He 
must likewise promise to engage in agri- 
cultural pursuits once he is home. 

“I wanna go back, I wanna go back, I 
wanna go back to the farm. That’s why 
I wish again, that I was in Michigan, 
down on the farm.” Maybe the French- 
men learned that song from our dough- 
boys, for it was popular back in those 
days. 


PLUGGING 


Known the world over as “beef-eaters,” 
without any basis, Britons will have to 
change their eating habits pretty radically 
if their government has its way. In an 
effort to stimulate the use of agricultural 
products of her provinces and homeland, 
a concentrated campaign is now under 
way to get John Bull and his family to 
consume more milk, potatoes, fruits, and 
green vegetables. Milk, except in tea, is 
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used only infrequently in the English 
menu at present. 

Government posters, pamphlets, and 
other propaganda paraphernalia are plug- 
ging plums and grapes from South 
Africa, oranges and grapefruits from 
Palestine, apples from New Zealand and 
Canada, bananas from the West Indies, 
dairy products from Cambridgeshire, and 
potatoes from Kent. Loyal Englishmen 
are constantly being urged to “Eat for 
the Empire!” 


SUPER-POP 


During a recent visit to Mexico, Profes- 
sor A. T. Erwin of Iowa State College 
found a new type of grain being used by 
the Oaxaca Indians for popcorn. In pop- 
ping tests the new grain expands more 
than most of the leading varieties of pop- 
corn. It is thought to be an ancient In- 
dian food plant—possibly Aztec. 





RUSSIA 


The best agricultural year since its in- 
ception has been announced by the Soviet 
Union. Their 1935 total grain crop will 
run around 90,000,000 tons; cotton, 1,- 
500,900 tons; sugar from beets, 1,- 
500,000 tons, and equally favorable har- 
vestings of flax, tobacco, tea, grapes, and 
other fruits. Apparently the vast and 
cumbrous mechanism of collective farm 
management in Russia is at last begin- 
ning to work with some smoothness. Just 
so they keep the stuff and use it them- 
selves, we congratulate Stalin’s busy bees. 


DRY 


Argentina’s wheat acreage is 25 per cent 
under that sown last season. In many of 
the northern parts of the cereal belt, 
wheat sowings are as much as 40 per cent 
lower. Sowings in all grains, excepting 
corn, aggregate 23 per cent of last year’s 
total. Flaxseed is 24 per cent lower; oats, 
19 per cent; rye, 25 per cent; barley, 4 per 
cent and birdseed; 20 per cent. Continued 
drought is responsible for the sharp re- 
ductions. In many areas lack of rainfall 
has already destroyed much wheat and 
flaxseed of 1935 sowings. 

Meanwhile wheat is advancing in the 
world’s markets. The present price in 
the London market is the highest in five 
years. War and drought in many parts 
of the world may send the price consider- 
ably higher. 
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By HARRY R. O’BRIEN 





Porn ¢ MY good neighbor, Frame 
as Brown, from whom I have 
uaz bought all of our home supply 
of apples for the past ten years, is as good 
an example as I know, of a new type of 
fruit marketing that has developed in the 
past few years. 

The essence of this modern method is 
selling the fruit right at the farm orchard 
where it is produced. The customer 
comes after it and hauls it home in his 
car. The experience of Mr. Brown will 
illustrate almost every angle that is in- 
volved in such a method of selling. 

When Mr. Brown bought his farm and 
moved onto it in early 1913, a young 
orchard of 100 acres was just then com- 
ing into bearing. The usual way in those 
days was to consign your fruit to the 
wholesalers and trust to luck. Most of 
the fruit produced in Ohio at that time 
was sent to market in barrels or more 
likely scooped into trucks with a shovel. 

3ut Brown was of a business type of 
mind and he had no intentions of selling 
apples that way. Instead of just plain 
apples, he wanted to sell Brown Fruit 
Farm apples to a quality market. So he 
set out to sell his apples on a quality 
basis to independent groceries. He would 
solicit orders one day for delivery with a 
truck the next. 


Finding a Quality Market 

OR several years he continued in this 

way. But while the orchard crop grew 
larger, his market did not. The number 
of first class independent groceries that 
would pay for and handle a quality apple 
was limited and the market could not be 
increased. Some other way had to be 
found. 

From almost the first, people had been 
stopping in at the orchard to buy apples. 
These chance customers were welcome, 
but no special effort made to draw this 
class of trade. Could this be the place 
where sales could be increased? 
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Maybe so. Brown built a little roadside 
stand out in front. This was a novelty at 
that time and attracted so much business 
that in a few weeks it was hard to get 
fruit out to the stand fast enough. So the 
actual marketing was transferred to the 
apple house, which stands about 100 feet 
or so back from the highway. 

The apple house had been built in 
1917. It is 50 by 70 feet in size, built 
somewhat in the style of a bank barn. In 
front is a packing room, 30 by 40 feet in 
size. At the back, built into the hillside, 
was a storage room of 6,000 bushel ca- 
pacity. Later, an additional storage for 
12,000 bushels was built alongside. Above 


THE apple house at Brown 
Fruit Farm. Right, display stand at farm 
entrance 


the storage room is space for storing sup- 
plies. 

Part of the packing room in this apple 
house was set apart as a sales room, with 
an equipment of tables and benches. Here 
the sale of apples was begun and has been 
carried on ever since. The orchard pro- 
duces on an average about 25,000 bushels 
a year and about 85 per cent of the crop 
is sold annually right here, with the cus- 
tomers hauling it away. 


Brown Sells Cider Too! 
B‘. I that is only a part of the story. In 


924 Mr. Brown built what he calls 
the cider house, about the same size as the 
apple house and installed what is proba- 
bly the most complete equipment for 
making cider that is on any fruit farm in 
the United States. 

In this cider house from 8,000 to 10,000 
gallons of cider a year is made and sold, 
by the glass, by the half gallon or gallon. 
During the cider-making season, from 
October to December, the plant makes 
and sells fresh apple juice—the pure juice 
of apples, put through a filtering process. 
The juice is made as needed and kept on 
ice. Then at the end of the season, 
enough juice is made, pasteurized and 
bottled to supply the trade until the next 
season. This juice is always made from 
a carefully selected blend of varieties and 
from first quality fruit, not from culls. 





A few years ago apple butter was 
added to the products sold. This is 
made in the steam cooker in the cider 
house and put up in jars with the label 
of the Brown Fruit Farm on them. An- 
nual output, 1,000 gallons. 

This past summer when there was a 
surplus of Yellow Transparent apples, 
which as any good cook knows, make the 
best apple sauce in the world, Mr. Brown 
made up apple sauce in the steam cooker 
and this winter is offering canned apple 
sauce with the summer Transparent 
flavor in it. 


Located on Main Highway 


HIS Brown orchard is located on 
U. S. 23 highway, leading north from 
Columbus. Thousands of cars go by 
every day. As you drive north toward the 
farm, about eight miles south you see a 
neat, artistically painted sign telling you 
that the Brown Fruit Farm lies ahead. 
Each mile you see another one. Similar 
signs are located for eight miles north. 
As you reach the entrance to the or- 
chard, a large sign across the road has an 
arrow pointing toward the driveway. On 


Cool Sweet Cider 
Always On Tap 


DISPLAY ONLY 


DRIVE iN 


either side of the driveway are two small, 
neat stands, filled with baskets of apples 
or jugs of cider in season, with the sign, 
“Display Only—Drive In,” on them. 

As you enter the wide driveway, 
flanked by a stone wall to the north, a 
well kept lawn to the south, and the 
whole landscaped with flowers and 
shrubs, you come to the two white, artis- 
tic-looking sales houses. Ivy climbs over 
the cider house. As you enter the sale 
room of the apple house, someone meets 
you and shows you the apples. You're a 
tough prospect if you don’t buy. 

You are offered your choice in the 
variety you desire of several sizes, at 
suitable prices. If you want extra large 
apples, in superlative quality, they are 
ready. The smaller sizes and windfalls 
can be bought—for just what they are. 

If a customer comes regularly, the 
clerks learn his name and make a record 
of it. In this way a mailing list of about 
2,000 names has been built up. At in- 
tervals postal cards are sent to this list, 
with news that Jonathans are ready, or 
Rome Beauty apples for baking, and the 


like. 
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Missouri—At a series of 18 
purebred ram sales held re- 
cently at different points in Missouri 623 
registered rams of mutton breeds were 
sold. Of these 324 were Shropshires, 299 
were Hampshires. The Shrops averaged 
$25.45 a head, the Hamps $28.43. 





+ + + 


Iowa—Last year’s grand champion, 
Roachdale Hazel, won the same honor 
again this year in the aged mare class at 
the National Belgian Horse Show. 
Award of Grand Champion Stallion 
went to Rowdy de Orr. Both animals 
come from the Horneman farm, Illinois. 


¢ + + 


Chicago—Striking farmers have block- 
aded all highways leading into Chicago 
and are dumping milk trucks that at- 
tempt to get through. Dairies are bring- 
ing milk into the city secretly in un- 
marked box cars. The farmers demand 
$2.50 a hundred pounds, dealers are now 
paying a top price of $1.75. 


¢+ + + 
Wild Rice—Chippewa Indians in Wis- 


consin and Minnesota will harvest a wild 
rice crop of 40,000 pounds this year. This 
rice is the principal food of mallard, 
teal, black ducks, wild geese and mud- 
hens. The rice must be planted by hand 
annually in the lowland waters of these 
states. It grows over six feet tall and is 
harvested by the Indians from canoes. 
Strangely, the wild rice is not native to 
these northern waters but was originally 
planted here by the Chippewas as a food 
staple for themselves. 


+ + + 


Mississippi—Once again cotton is being 
used to make highways. After nearly 
ten years of desultory experimenting, cot- 
ton men are now laying half a mile of 
road in which the fibre is used in a 
wholly new manner. At Scott, Missis- 
sippi, they are putting down mixed clay 
and gravel, coating this with tar, then 
imposing a cotton layer over which they 
pour asphalt mixed with very fine gravel. 


LATE ITEMS FROM ALL FOUR POINTS OF THE COMPASS 


More than six bales of cotton will be 
used in a mile of such a road. Is this the 
answer to the dirt road’s prayer? 


+ + + 


Ohio—In order to comply with federal 
regulations and encourage growers of 
apples to install washing machines or 
brushes to remove spray residue, the Ohio 
Department of Agriculture is testing free 
apples sent in from the state, and thus 
the grower gets a check on the arsenic 
and the lead carried on his fruit. Grow- 
ers find they must remove this residue 
if they are to get top prices for their 
apples. 


+ + + 


Ohio—Milk control legislation in the 
state of Ohio was not reenacted by the 
general assembly after two years of regu- 
lation by a commission, and now the 
markets are being operated only under a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” between deal- 
ers and producers’ organizations. Dayton 
farmers recently threatened a milk strike 
unless their price was raised for Class 1 
milk from $1.55 to $2.05. The co-opera- 
tive won when the dealers found the 
farmers meant business. 


+ + + 


Connecticut—The operators of a new 
bus-line out of Waterbury are hounded 
to keep on schedule. One morning dur- 
ing the rush hour, a new driver named 
Murphy tooled his chariot up the moun- 
tain and hit the downgrade for town. 
The road was lined with prospective pas- 
sengers, but Murphy thundered past 
them all. One of these disgusted cus- 
tomers collared Murphy later in the day 
and asked why he refused to stop. “It’s 
like this,” says Murphy, “We're runnin’ 
agin time! We can't be bothered with 


no passengers!’ 
+ + + 


Wyoming—L. F. Thornton, prominent 
Wyoming ranchman, is using 2,500 tur- 
keys to combat grasshoppers on his 2,000 
acres of alfalfa fields. 


New Jersey—A recent law in New Jer- 
sey requires that all produce dealers 
must secure a license and post bonds 
when buying potatoes, fruit and vege- 
tables from farmers on credit. It is aimed 
to catch the fly-by-night dealers who buy, 
promise to pay, and then forget to come 
back. 
¢ + ¢ 


California—Along the same line, the 
powers of the California Produce Deal- 
ers Act have been recently broadened to 
give California farmers better protection 
from unscrupulous farm product deal- 
ers. The act first passed in 1927 was not 
broad enough to afford full protection. 
The 1935 Legislature therefore recently 
extended the act to require almost all 
dealers in agricultural products to post 
a bond and operate under a state license. 


¢*+ + ¢ 


Louisiana—With Huey Long removed 
from the scene, Louisiana may now 
“share the wealth” of the taxpayers of 
the rest of the country. The President 
has approved a Federal allotment of 
$5,885,234 to be used by the WPA for 


Louisiana’s works program. 
¢ + ¢ 


Pennsylvania—Because of crooked work 
in testing milk at some of Pennsylvania's 
1,100 milk plants, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture French has doubled the number of 
state milk testers. Some milk buyers 
have been falsifying tests and paying 
farmers less than the quality of the milk 
warranted. The original force of three 
state testers was found to be insufficient 
to be an adequate check to dishonest 


work. 
+ + + 


Michigan—Weary of paying “feed bills” 
for wealthy prisoners in the state’s 
prisons, Michigan tax payers revolted. A 
law was recently passed there requiring 
all prisoners with ample incomes to pay 
for their own food while confined. A 
survey showed surprising amounts of 
money “hidden out” by many prisoners 
in anticipation of their release. 
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Virginia—Good cheer! Virginia farm- 
ers will put $114,000,000 into their over- 
all pockets for their 1935 crops, accord- 
ing to official state estimates. This is the 
largest farm income the state has had 
in six years and exceeds last year’s total 
by 13 per cent. A tobacco crop of 92, 
590,000 pounds will account for a large 
part of the total. 


¢ + + 


Bookkeeper—Five years ago the pro- 
prietor of the Harbor Fish Market, Wild 
wood, New Jersey, was a fish dealer. 
Today he’s half bookkeeper and_ half 
fish-man. To comply with the laws, he 
must keep four sets of books for his 
little business: income tax books; books 
to record sales to CCC camps and _ for 
government relief; books for the New 
Jersey State Sales Tax Commission; and 
books for the recording of rebates and 
lower prices for his wholesale business. 
“I voted for Governor Hoffman and 
for Roosevelt,—never again! They make 
me spend half my time keeping books. 
I'm sick and tired of it, and I’m going 
to vote myself back into a full-time fish 
business the next time I go to the polls.” 


¢+ + + 


Vermont—Professor Richard W. Smith, 
of the University of Vermont, spent and 
lost his life in the milk business. The 
Professor of Dairy Manufacturing was 
killed September 25, when his automo 
bile collided with a milk train near Bur 
lington. 


¢*+ + + 
Missouri—Sentences ranging from 3 
years in the Federal penitentiary to one 
day in jail were handed down September 
21 in the Federal court in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, against 13 farmers who led the 
mob that manhandled a U. S. marshal 
and his deputies in order to prevent a 
farm mortgage foreclosure sale. Two 
days later they received paroles of 2 to 
5 years. Two had served one-day sen- 
tences and did not come under the terms 
of the parole. Attorneys for the others 
immediately filed petition for full pardon 
and restoration of citizenship. 

Clifton Gall, the leader, was sentenced 
to 3 years at the Federal penitentiary, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. The severity of 
the penalties surprised everybody. The 
defendants themselves expected nothing 
more than jail sentences after their pleas 
of guilty. Still greater surprise was in 
store when they received the parole. Al! 
signified their intentions of going back 
to the farm and being good citizens. 


¢* + + 


Imperial Valley—HELP WANTED: 
A Mayor for El Centro, California. Job 
vacant since September 4, when Mayor 
Charles E. Anderson resigned. Remu 
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neration: cash little; headache plenty. 
Five Councilmen turned down the job 
at a meeting October 2 to choose one of 
will meet Octo- 


their number. Council 


ber 16 to try again. 

-+ + + 
Washington—Returning last week 
from Washington, we reflected upon the 
highbrows we met down there who were 
busily browbeating sundry citizens, and, 
when called upon to justify their tactics, 
proceeded to beat about the bush as 
people usually do when called upon to 
detend the indefensible. If the new 
policy is not highbrowbeating about the 


bush, what ts it? 
-+ + + 


New York—Fifty-some independent 
dairy farmers of Cattaraugus and Chau- 
tauqua counties, New York, met to con- 
sider afhliating with other county groups 
seeking repeal of the state’s milk control 
law. A number favored changing it to 
the question: “Shall that part of the law 
which excepts cooperative associations 
from its provisions be repealed?” All 


voted “Yes, 
+ + + 


Louisiana—Farmers are sitting pretty 
in the coming battle of factions which 
seek to inherit the domain lett by Huey 
Long. Farm votes helped to keep him in 
power, so the rivals will promise and do 
great things for farmers at least until 
the primary election in January. 


Two opposing Democratic groups 
seek to rule Louisiana. The state ad- 


ministration, headed by Governor Allen, 
will run on the “Huey P. Long Share 
the Wealth Program.” The other fac- 
tion promises to break up the Long dic- 
tatorship and to give full support to the 
national administration. 

Those seeking farm votes plan to 
spend millions on new farm roads. They 
promise that nothing shall interfere with 
farmers’ participating in and receiving 
benefit payments provided for in the cot- 
ton, sugar cane, rice, and corn-hog pro- 
grams. Vote-seekers foster campaigns to 
control animal diseases and insects, soil 
erosion projects and farm marketing pro- 
grams. 

Today the state administration group 
has the upper hand. It has bargained 
with New Orleans’ “City Ring” to swap 
the repeal of Long’s dictatorial laws for 
votes. Louisiana farmers have gener- 
ally supported the late Senator in his 
fight with city politicians. But now 
farm reactions are unpredictable. Sev- 
former Senator’s 


eral members of the 
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political family have already joined the 
opposition, and others are expected to 
follow. 


¢* + + 


Texas—“Uncle Gus” Wilson, Collin 
County, Texas, farmer-philanthropist, is 
dead at 91. He gave away $800,000 in 
his long life, a fortune partly inherited 
and partly earned on the farm. Person- 
ally frugal, he was known as the “philan- 
thropist in overalls.” He once gave 
$1,000 to a youth who did not look up 
from his hoeing when Uncle Gus passed. 
(Maybe the boy was deaf.) He gave 
away farms to poor but deserving men. 
He cancelled heavy mortgages owed 
him, and gave automobiles to favored 
newlyweds. He paid for churches irre- 
spective of denominations, built a school 
and a home for teachers, and threw into 
the bargain 150 acres of fine farm land 
for its maintenance. He paid for his 
cofin, tombstone, and settled with the 
undertaker ten years before his death! 


+ + + 


Florida—Nagging wives keep off. The 
Florida Supreme Court has affirmed a 
divorce decree to Paul W. Nolan trom 
his nagging Sarah, and refused to grant 
her permanent alimony. Justice Rivers 
Buford, who wrote the opinion in which 
the other justices concurred, said that 
there is “probably no greater cruelty 
which may be inflicted” on a man “than 
that which is inflicted by a contentious, 
unreasonable, and nagging woman.” 


¢+ + + 


Georgia—With ordinary grade side 
pork, crusted with salt and having only 
a thin streak of lean, selling for around 
30 cents a pound, southern farmers are 
changing their menus from salt pork and 
turnip greens to chicken n’dumplin’s. 
Chickens are selling from 20 to 28 cents 
a pound, while whole hams are going 
at 33 cents and choice center pieces at 60 
cents. Thrifty and foresighted farmers 
who salted down good supplies of side 
and ham last winter are profiting by 
selling pork and raiding Mother’s flock 
of hens for the supper table. 


+ + + 


South Dakota—This state has lost 
17,767 citizens since 1930. A five-year 
struggle against prolonged drought, dust 
storms and grasshopper plagues disheart- 
ened many of the plains settlers. One 
county alone, Tripp, center of the 
drought, lost 2,000. However, the mid- 
decade census was made as of May Ist, 
and above-normal rainfall since then, 
with resultant crop hopes, is luring back 
many of the sturdy settlers to this young 
state. Corn and hay prospects are the 
best in several years. The population 
decrease dfopped South Dakota from 
thirty-sixth to thirty-eighth in popula- 
tion ranking. 
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THERE WAS AN INCREASE IN USE OF LIME AND HYBRID CORN FOR SEED 


per cent of the total farm land and 50 
per cent of the crop land. Moreover, 
hogs raised from this corn are the prin- 
cipal livestock product. 

What have the farmers done with the 
Do they prepare the corn land 


time? 

more carefully? Do they use improved 
methods on corn and other crops? Have 
they put more attention on sanitation, 


better rations, etc.? 

With these and other similar questions 
in mind, the Iowa Experiment Station, 
working hand in hand with the Institute 
of Economics of Brookings Institution, 
made a study of practices used by some 
700 Iowa farmers who have been keep- 
ing accurate records. 


Drought Changed Practices 
HAT did we find out? Well, 
first let me call attention to the 

The data for 1933 had no 


drought. 
received than drought set 


sooner bee n 


in and changed the problem of farm 
management on many corn-belt farms. 
After the drought began i in earnest, ques- 
tions on farm practices meant little in 
some areas. For example, livestock 
might be turned in to pasture oats because 
the pasture was burned brown. 

In spite of the drought, though, there 
were some interesting results. Take soil 
conservation—considerable emphasis has 
been put on this matter in Iowa in the 
past few years. Consequently, we would 
expect to find these increasing because of 
more time available and the increased 
cash receipts from corn-hog checks which 
made it possible to buy lime and so on. 
The study showed a slight increase in 
the practice of leaving sod strips in 
places apt to wash. Replies from about 
300 farmers showed that lime was ap- 
plied by 17 per cent in 1933 and 32 per 
cent in 1934, 

It was expected that more sweet clover 
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would be plowed under for green 
manure, but because of the pasture 
shortage, more sweet clover was pastured. 


The percentage of farmers plowing 
under sweet clover declined from 27 
to 21. 


In corn growing practices there was no 
significant change between the two years. 
There was no evidence of trying to in- 
crease corn yields by putting more work 
on the crop. In a more normal year 
results might have been different. 


Selection and Treatment 


OW about selection and treatment 

of the seed? Ear testing was used on 
39 per cent of the farms in 1933, but on 
only 34 per cent in 1934. Use of the dust 
treatment on the seed also declined by 
an insignificant amount. The use of 
hybrid seed corn increased sharply, how- 
ever. In 1933 hybrids were used at least 
to some extent, by 18 per cent of the 
farmers who answered the questionnaire. 
In 1934 this percentage increased to 35, 
or practically doubled. It should be re- 
membered that these farmers were un- 
doubtedly above average in each year. 
Certainly, nothing like 35 per cent of all 
Iowa farmers planted hybrid corn in 
1934. Still the rate of increase is very 
significant. 

Why the rush to hybrids? Since the 
acreage of corn was to be reduced it 
was more important than ever to get a 
good yield on the remaining acres. A 
change in variety of seed is one of the 
easiest and simplest methods a farmer 
can use to boost production. 

Because of the drought, the hay crop 
was extremely short in 1934. The acres 
kept out of corn were released by the 
AAA in time to put in soybeans or other 
emergency forage crops, and there was 
a rush to buy soybeans. The average 
acreage of soybeans per farm increased 
from 13 to 16. The proportion of beans ° 
cut for hay rather than seed also in- 
creased. 


Hog Raising Practices 

HAT about hog raising practices? 

The number of farmers who used 
cross breeding for market hogs declined 
from 52 per cent to 45. There was no 
change in the number who flushed the 
sows with feed before breeding them, nor 
in the number who fed the pigs in creeps 
while still running with the sows. 

The attention given to hog sanitation, 
one of the surest ways of increasing re- 
turns, actually decreased. The percentage 
of farmers treating their pigs for worms 
declined from 27 to 21. The percentage 
inoculating against cholera declined from 
62 to 50. The number who disinfected 
their farrowing houses by scrubbing with 
boiling lye water declined from 37 to 33 
per cent. Here again, part of the differ- 
ence was probably due to the nature of 
the season. 

The number of hogs raised in the state 

(Continued on page 39) 
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NEW CORN 


A story of a new red six-wheel truck, a suitcase in the Havers 
Co-Operative, and a girl who decided to obey an order 


By KimBaut Herrick 


TIMES were too 
hard, thought 
Anne angrily, to 
let a big harvest 
like Jake Edie’s 
fall into the hands 
of the darned 
Havers Co-opera- 
tive Elevator, or 
into the despica- 
ble, double-darned, 
dirty mitts of these new scavengers of 
the highways—the truckers. 

Times were just too darned hard, 
that was all. She and Dad were barely 
making a living out of the Farmers Ele- 
vator, and Dad had spent his life with 
that tall, iron-skinned structure along 
the railroad spur just above the Ackery 
station. 

Unconsciously Anne made fun of her 
twenty-two years, by thinking to herself 
that the good old days had been best, 
the good old days when corn-shelling 
time meant wonderful chains of wagons 
moving along the roads, going into town 
full of gold, coming out empty; meant 
exciting gatherings of people, good 
humor, bustle and noise at the elevator. 

That had been before Cole Havers and 
Jay Poole, coveting the profits of the 
Farmers Elevator, had built the grey 
weatherboard Havers Co-operative at the 
other side of the station, and had belied 
the name by keeping the ownership to 
their greedy selves. 





There was small consolation in know- 
ing that the Havers, too, was failing, 
now that the truckers were bumping 
along the back roads, picking up loads 
right from the shellers or threshers and 
hauling them up to Chicago, or over to 
Peoria, or down to St. Louis. 


AHEAD the road 
swung around a scrubby bunch of dog- 
wood and ducked out of sight. A film 
of dust, still hovering over the road, 
warned of a car ahead. Anne slowed 
down, guided the noisy Smith car 
around the bend and came up suddenly 
behind the reddest, shiniest 
truck she had ever seen, moseying along 
as if it owned the road, which it prac- 
tically did, since there was no possible 
leeway for another car beside that mon- 


biggest, 


ster on the narrow band of gravel. 

Grey eyes sparkling indignantly, Anne 
honked. The result was not very satis- 
factory. The Smith horn was not one of 
the commanding type, and nothing hap- 
pened. Furiously Anne settled back at 
the far edge of the annoying dust cloud 
that was puffing from the six broad tires 
of the red brute, and contented herself 
with scowling at its aloof bulk. 

Gradually she felt a little more than 
angry. She felt frightened. The truck 
ahead was huge and brand new. It was 
way off the highway, and headed in the 
direction of Jake Edie’s place. Suppose 
it turned out that it was not just passing 
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through, but belonged here, belonged to 
someone in Ackery, or nearby, who was 
going to use it. Her heart sank. She and 
Dad, with all their money in the Farmers 
Elevator, would be sunk, sunk deep. 

For another mile she tailed the double- 
wheeled truck, and anger rose once more 
to the top. She wished Kurt Shelton 
were here. Kurt would know how to get 
around that thing, if he had to tear 
through the field to do it. 

But Kurt Shelton, the tall, 
shouldered, amiable Kurt, had been gone 
from Ackery for two days. He had gone 
suddenly, rather mysteriously, grinning 
in his slow, good-humored way, and 
shaking his head when she questioned 
him. She rather thought, and hoped, that 
it had something to do with her. 

Perhaps, Anne’s heart skipped a beat 
at the thought, Kurt had decided the 
Ackery Jewel and Watch Store held noth- 
ing suitable to slip on the finger of a 
dark-haired, straight-nosed miss whom 
he had kissed on three separate moonlit 
evenings, and to whom he had whis- 
pered, and had heard echoed, things that 
were sweet and soft and promising. 


broad- 


Bur there was no get- 
ting around the red truck until just be- 
fore Anne reached Jake Edie’s place. 
Then, with the accelerator down to the 
floor, Anne swept triumphantly past, 
and skidded through the open gate into 
the Edie barn lot. 

A black belt whirred and flapped from 
a tractor to the corn sheller. A spout 
spilled bright yellow corn into a wagon 
box. A little beyond, the angled arm of 
the cob stacker threw off white cobs onto 
a growing pyramid. The men at work all 
turned to look, and Anne was suddenly 
aware that back of her the red truck had 
also turned in. Anne felt her throat go 
queer and dry, as the driver got down 
from the high seat of the truck and 
walked toward them. 

In unblinking fascination she watched 
Kurt Shelton’s long body swing easily, 
competently toward her. There was a 
pleased smile on his face. The little 
crinkles around his blue eyes were there, 
as they always were when he smiled. He 
looked not a whit ashamed, nor embar- 
rassed, nor defiant—only expectant. For 
a quick moment Anne knew that he was, 
above everything else, glad to see her, 
stupidly glad, and expecting her to be 
glad also. Her fury mounted as his step 
brought him to the car. “Anne,” he 
called, in his deep voice. 

She pointed at the red truck. “Is that 
yours?” she demanded tensely. 

He nodded proudly. “That’s the first 
of them,” he said, and added signifi- 
cantly, “for us. Going to haul Jake’s corn 
in to the Havers. Surprised?” 

She felt her hands clenching the wheel 
until her slim knuckles were white. 
Dimly she was aware that her motor was 
still running. “You Judas,” she said, in 
a cold still voice. 


She watched his face. A look of hurt 














imazement swept over it, widening his 
eyes, opening his pleasant mouth slightly. 
For a moment he was stricken into blank- 
ness with the look, and down deep in 
her, her shriveling heart twitched. Then 
anger straightened his bronze face. His 
eyes narrowed and his mouth tightened. 


“Anne,” he exclaimed, “what are 
thinking? Do you believe—.” 
“Don't ever speak to me again,” she 
snapped. The Smith car lurched forward, 
swung in a circle and headed out the 
drive. For a fleeting moment the aston- 
ished face of fat Jake Edie swam into her 
blurring eyes, and then out. Her hot 
cheeks were grateful to the cool wind 


you 


that swept trickles of tears from their 
sott, redded surface. 
Kurt Shelton! A trucker! And a 


trucker in league with the Havers! The 
man who had held her in his arms and 
murmured softly to her. The wide sweep 
ot corn felds lapped her bitterly. They 
followed endlessly on either side, but she 
didn’t want to see them. The world was 
not good any longer. She and Dad were 
doomed. Their struggle would end now, 
the Farmers Elevator would be smoth- 
ered in its emptiness. Neat sneering men 
like Cole Havers and Jay Poole, with 
their lending money and 
their grey wooden elevator, and traitors 
like Kurt Shelton with ugly red trucks, 
would lap up the harvests. 

\s for Kurt, he hadn’t been really 
serious about loving her. How could he 
dream that she could accept him, marry 
him, live with him, knowing that the 
money that supported them was coming 
trom Dad Smith’s very life? How could 
he? How could he? Unless he didn’t 


powertul 


care 


Tue Farmers Elevator, 
slim and tapered, stood like a watchtower 
gazing out over the wide fields from 
which it drew the grain that kept its 

moving with sustenance. At 

its foot a single snaky steel spout hung 
over the polished railroad spur. 

In the elevator office, Anne gazed un- 

seeing out the window, across the plot of 


dusty veins 


* 


Illustrator, M. E. MOORE 
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But Anne was not quick enough, 
Kurt caught her arm. ‘‘Look at me,” he com- 


manded 
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land they had wanted so often to sell. 
She hadn’t seen Dad since she came back 
from Edie’s. He was out in the elevator 
somewhere, patching a new belt, afhxing 
a new cup, tending his beloved motors, 
perhaps. 

3ut he came soon, dusty and happy, 
his English hunting cap cocked saucily 
on his white hair, his mild blue eyes 
offering her their never-ending gentle 
affection. “You don’t look so chipper, 
Anne,” he said, and his white eyebrows 
moved sympathetically. 

She patted his dusty shoulder. “Jake 
Edie is sending his corn to the Havers, 
Dad. Cole and Jay hold a note of his. 
They’re forcing him.” 

“Pshaw,” he reassured her. “There’s 
more corn than Jake Edie’s in this coun- 
try. We'll git our share, honey. Don’t 
you fret none. Was Kurt out to the 
farm there?” 

Anne jumped off the high desk stool 
in front of the window. “Dad, let’s not 
talk about Kurt. He—he’s bought a 
truck. He’s going to be a trucker.” She 
couldn’t go on. Her throat was hurting 
that strange way again. 

“But Anne, Kurt’s—.” 

“Please, Dad. Please.” 

The old man gazed at her sorrowfully. 
Then he turned away toward the door 
and his eyes cleared of sorrow. “I guess 
an old man shouldn’t meddle,” he said, 
almost cheerfully. “I'll just leave it to 
Kurt. He's got some ideas—” 

“Please, Dad.” 


3 =. 
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“All right, honey. All right.” 

The open space beyond the plank scale 
top had misted again. Anne dug her 
elbows into the desk furiously and wiped 
her eyes. Main Street brightened a little. 
A small open truck, its body heaped with 
yellow, swung into view along the street. 
Slowly it moved along past the roadway 
that cut over to the Farmers. It kept on 
going, past the station circle, past the 
hilling station that Jay Poole owned, and 
into the Havers Co-operative roadway. 
It was an Edie truck. 


ANNE'S gaze came 
back reluctantly to the highway in front 
of her. Another machine was swinging 
into view. This one was a shiny, glitter- 
ing red. It had a high covered cab and 
an ugly short, monstrous snout to nose 
the way for its great hollow body. A 
slim girl stepped quickly from a store 
and waved violently to the driver. The 
truck passed on. In its dim interior there 
was a yellow glow that held Anne’s eyes 
in fascination. It held her tight to it as 
the truck lumbered down the road, and 
then . 

Anne gasped. Kurt’s truck. Yes, it 
had turned in to the Havers. Misery 
doubled within her, tripled, grew im- 
measurably until she was rigid with it. 
It was unbelievable. She knew Kurt 
Shelton was smart, knew he had a good 
business head. Often before she had ad- 
mired him for it. But this was ruthless- 
ness beyond comprehension. This was 
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not only being a traitorous enemy, but 
was joining other enemies. And all to 
pick up the miserable fees that his des 
picable truck could earn. She could 
hate him now, hate him freely. 

The slim girl was coming across the 
vacant space to the Farmers. Her yellow 
hair, so much like Kurt’s, tumbled in 
a light breeze. She shook her head 
impatiently in the curious way that se\ 
enteen year olds have of tossing hair 
out of young eyes. 

She opened the door. “Hello, dar 
ling,” she said in her excited, eager way, 
and flung her arm around Anne, “How's 
the business woman?” 

Anne hugged her affectionately for a 
moment. Celia’s words had stung. Busi- 
ness woman? That was what she was 
destined for now. A spasm of intense 
loneliness swept over her and _ she 
squeezed the girl tight. After all it was 
not the fault of Kurt’s young sister. 


Tue bright-haired girl 
chattered on and on, bubbling, vivacious. 
Anne noted regretfully that her whole 
theme was Cole Havers. “He's so pol 
ished, so gallant, such a good talker. He 
dresses so well. We're going to a dance 
—.” Never a word about Kurt, or the 
truck, or the town, or school, or clothes. 
Not a word about the sky or the ground 
or politics, or money. Not a word about 
the new corn, thudding against a thou 
sand bang-boards in the fields. Just Cole 
Havers— “he’s going to be a director in 
the bank, maybe. Jay Poole will put him 
up. They’re sort of partners, you know.” 

Anne interrupted softly, her own feel- 
ings throttled back in her aching throat. 
“Don’t you think, Celia, honey, you're 
getting pretty thick with Cole Havers 
for a lady that’s still pretty young, even 
if she is beautiful and sweet?” 

“Oh, Anne, you too? Gosh, everybody 
is just mean to me about Cole. They 
drop hints and things. It’s a shame. 
It’s persecution, and | won't stand for 
it. I’m going to stick up for him. I’m 
proud of him. He’s so successful and 
———”’ she trailed on. 

Anne smiled gently. She might tell 
Celia things about Cole Havers, things 
about money. and grain weights, nasty 
things. About girls too. There was one 
in Hayton that could tell things about 
Cole. Bitter, ugly things. But she re- 
frained. It would only bring that quick 
defiance, that sudden shift to tragic no- 
bility that emotional youth is capable of, 
and that would not be good. “But 
you’re so awfully young, Celia,” was all 
she said. 

A yellow roadster drew up on Main 
Street and Celia squealed. “Bye, Anne,” 
and she flashed brightly across the lot. 
Like a moth, Anne thought. Silly child, 
to trust that thin-lipped dandy. To 
trust any man, for that matter, she added 
to herself bitterly. 


THERE was a sound 


like motorboats outside, and a red truck 
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slid off the concrete and came to rest on 
the frontage owned by the Farmers 
Elevator. 

The driver leaped down, landing 
lightly for so big a man, and walked 
determinedly toward the office door. 
Hastily Anne plucked her light coat off 
the hanger, gathered up her hat with a 
swoop and dashed outside. It was din- 
ner time, anyway. But she was not quick 
enough. 

Kurt caught her arm. “Look at me, 
Anne,” he commanded, and she looked, 
defiantly, coldly, trying to look and not 


see him, all at once. “I like your spunk, 
\nne,” he said, and she knew he meant 
that. “But you're carrying this too far. 


What do you think | am? Don't 
you- ——?” 

Sut she was into the opening he had 
left. She laughed shortly. “I think you 
are a very stupid double-crosser,” she 
shot at him, with fire in her eyes, “and 
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Janie, Aged One 


Dark eyes, 

Star eyes, 

Hair of sunny brown; 

Pink cheeks, 

Rose lips, 

Dainty pink-flecked gown; 
Freshness of the petals, 
"Ere the dew is gone; 

Life and love and sunshine, 


Rosebud of the dawn. 
Margaret MacGregor 
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I told you never to speak to me again, 
Kurt Shelton.” She was off then, wrench- 
ing her arm from his fingers. He didn’t 
follow her. His eyes had that same look 
of hurt anger again. 

A block down the street Ted Link’s 
insurance office door was open. She 
walked in, her breath still coming fast. 
“Ted,” she greeted him, “will you take 
me out to the River House for dinner?” 

Ted’s lean form rose from a littered 
desk. “Thanks,” he drawled, “I will 
not. Kurt Shelton weighs one hundred 
and ninety pounds, and he’s nuts about 
you. Run along. home and don’t be 
bringing me dynamite to play with.” 

“Get your hat,” she said. “Kurt and 
I are through. I want to be entertained. 








All you have to do is keep talking.” 

He saw the hurt in her eyes then and 
he nodded understandingly. “I’m sorry, 
Anne. Whatever it is, I’m sorry as the 
dickens. You're sure never mind. 
Let’s go.” 

On the sidewalk outside they ran 
abruptly into a slim girl. Anne looked 
at her. “Celia,” she said, and drew her 
aside. “What’s the matter, honey?” 
The girl’s eyes were deep pools, shim- 
mering with tragedy, rebellion, anger, 
desperation, all the infinite unenduring 
complexities that attend the emotional 
upset of a young girl. 

“Cole and Kurt had a terrible quarrel. 
Something about business and Jake Edie, 
this afternoon, at Cole’s elevator.” 

Anne checked her surprise. “And,” 
Celia continued, “Kurt told me I couldn't 
see him any more. Oh, Anne,” the girl 
twisted her fingers together and her lips 
trembled. “I do love Kurt so much, 
but it’s so unreasonable. I’m grown-up. 
And Cole, they persecute him. I’m go- 
ing to do something desperate.” 

Anne put her arm around her. “Come 
to dinner with Ted and me,” she said 
gently. 

“Oh, no, I can’t. I have to go home 
now.” 

“Well, then you go straight home. 
We'll talk it over tomorrow. Promise?” 
Celia nodded mutely. 





Ir WAS pleasant at the 
River House. The dinner was good. Ted 
crammed the evening with conversation, 
like the good friend that he was, and be- 
tween his rapid, light talk, the food and 
the music, she felt absorbed enough to 
shut out her own thoughts and simply 
let things roll in upon her mind. Fre- 
quently the thought of Celia troubled 
her. Strange that she could be in the 
role of comforter, though, with that dull 
ache of despair in the back of her own 
heart. 

It was late when they got back to the 
Smith house. “You've been so good, 
Ted. Thanks a thousand times.” 

“Keep your chin up, Anne.” 

She nodded and went in. Dad was 
asleep downstairs. Softly she stole up to 
her own room. She must get to sleep 
right away. It was beginning to flood 
back into her mind again, and it was 
painful. 

Half of Ackery stretched in misty sil- 
ver from her window, flat and smoothly 
spread like thin powdery blue sugar on 
the wide crust of the prairies. Valiantly 
she struggled to turn on the flame of her 
hate against Kurt. But this time, with 
moonlight shimmering over her town, 
she couldn’t. She knew he was going 
to carry her heart around with him, no 
matter what he was, no matter what he 
did. She straightened up in decision. 
Tomorrow she would see him. Tomor- 
row she would talk to him. After all, 
she reflected with gladness leaping with- 
in her, she hadn’t let him explain. May- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The intricate made simple—Why 
Mussolini threatens the peace of 
Europe as his airplanes rain bombs 
on the mud towns of Ethiopia. 


Even now, when Italian ar- 
% *«& mies have crossed the Ethi- 
OOK opian frontiers, have occupied 
Aduwa, and are advancing on two fronts, 
it is dificult to believe that war has ac- 
tually started in Africa. 

“Too much talking in advance,” was 
the feeling of many. “When they are 
going to fight, they don’t waste all that 


X 
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time in argument.” 

To be sure, some hints have been 
dropped in Rome that when Mussolini 
has demonstrated that he means business 
ind can’t be impeded by the League of 
Nations or England or anyone else, he 
may call a halt and proceed to negotiate. 
That is not unlikely. Indeed it is prob- 
able. 

For the present, however, the war is 
in progress and many people are asking 
why. 

Why is Mussolini plunging into an- 
other war and threatening to drag Eu- 
rope in after him? Well, old Aesop 
answered that question centuries ago. 

Once upon a time there was a frog 
who sat in his puddle gloating over his 
own importance. One day an ox drew 
near. The frog was overwhelmed by the 
creature’s size. He developed an inferi- 
ority complex on the spot; furious that 
any animal should be so much greater 
than himself, the frog began to draw in 
air and puff himself up to make himself 
as big as the ox. 

He swelled to twice the size of an ordi- 
nary bull frog. Then to thrice the size. 
Then Plop! 

He blew up in a bloody splatter. The 
ox went back to his grass, wondering 
what kind of disease had smitten the 
poor little frog. 

That is not the whole story of Fascist 
Italy, but it has a bearing. Italy is small 
Not half as large as Texas 
and smaller than New Mexico. Its 
greatest industry is agriculture. 

The net income of Italian farmers is 
about 260 million dollars a year, or $65 
per farm family. (This is the official 
hgure from Italian census reports.) So 
the peasant family has, over and above 
the food it grows to eat, the magnificent 
sum of 18c a day for everything else. 
As there are five in each family, on the 
average, you can readily see that each 
man, woman and child must manage on 
less than 4c a day. (See how many 


and poor. 
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automobiles you could buy on that allow- 
ance. ) 

Most of the soil is poor and suffers 
from drought; but what is good is 
exceedingly good. The country has no 
coal, no iron, no limestone, no copper 
worth mentioning; only a little lead and 
zinc; but much quicksilver and sulphur, 
neither of which can support great in- 
dustries. Hence the high hopes Italians 
cherished, after the world war, of be- 
coming a powerful manufacturing na- 
tion have been blasted. They had to buy 
raw materials abroad, haul them in, fab- 
ricate them, and ship them out. They 
had to compete against a dozen nations 
blessed with raw materials as well as 
abundant labor. Then too, every country 
raised its tariffs, and that slammed many 
a door in Italy’s face. 


The Camel’s Back Breaks 
EFORE 1929 Italy used to receive 
millions of dollars every year from 

her natives who had gone out to the 
United States and South America to 
work. But hard times ended most of 
that flow of gifts. Italians in the New 
World have little surplus to send back 
to the old country. Add this to the na- 
tion’s hardships, and it becomes the 
straw that breaks the camel’s back. 

Two courses are always open. They 
can accept their lot and learn to live 
within the income their home land can 
yield. They can devote all of that in- 
come to their own necessities and com- 
forts, and they can let everything else 
go hang. On the other hand, they can 
seek a larger income and more _pros- 
perity in some other land, if they can 
seize one after the oldest of fashions. 

Now, the Swedes, the Norwegians, 
the Icelanders, the Danes and many 
other little peoples, choose the first 
course. They modestly learn to get along 
on what they have; and they do not imi- 
tate the silly frog that envied the size of 
the ox. So they are well adjusted to 
Things as They Are. 
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But the unhappy Italians cannot do 
this. They have always suffered from 
the Disease of Glory. They think of 
themselves as descendants of Julius 
Caesar, though they aren’t related to the 
ancient Romans any more closely than 
you and I are. All around them they be- 
hold ruins of imperial palaces and 
mighty roads built for armies which 
marched over them to the deep grave 
which Glory always digs at the journey’s 
end. They see Latin inscriptions on the 
crumbling walls, and deceive themselves 
into thinking that they can bring back 
the power and the splendor that was 
Rome. 





Mussolini has not hesitated to play 
upon these delusions of grandeur. Five 
years ago he came out into the open, 
when, on May 26, 1931, he declared 
publicly: 

“We must be able to mobilize 5 mil- 
lion men . . . strengthen our navy and 
our aviation. ... Our planes must be 
so numerous that the roar of their mo- 
tors will drown out every, other sound, 
and the surface of their wings hide the 
sun from our land. . . . Then, between 
1935 and 1940 we shall be at a point 
which I call crucial for European _his- 
tory; we shall be able to make our voice 
heard and to see our rights finally recog- 
mined... 5 

To accomplish all this, said he, Italians 
must breed at least 20 million more 
people. The nation must have a full 60 
million people to draw on for her war 
of glory. So the government offered 
prizes to the women who bred the 
largest number of babes. Quality didn’t 
count. Just quantity. 

Well, here we are in 1935, at the 
“crucial point in European history.” 

Does Mussolini feel that war in Africa 
is better than starvation in Italy? Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

So the Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse ride again. The frog busily puffs 
himself up to the size of the ox. Within 
a year or two, be listening for a loud 


Plop! 
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Hail and farewell to our beloved Will Rogers 


A quick guide to the new 
fall films, as seen and re- 
ported by our cinema scout 


CHARLES F. STEVENS 


The Tops 

Will Rogers in 
his legacy to all 
of us. One of 


Steamboat Round 
the Bend 


the cowboy humorist’s warm, witty and 
typically American stories of life and 
people along the Mississippi, and a thrill 
ingly funny steamboat race. Rogers’ 
best in several years and his last. If 
you can sit through the film without 
shedding a few tears for our beloved 
dead humorist, you’re more hard-boiled 
than most. 


Greta Garbo 
again her right to be 
emotional 


Anna Karenina proves 
called the screen’s greatest 
actress. You will not fail to be moved 
by this re-telling of Tolstoy’s sombre love 
story of pre-Red Russia. Fredric March 
and Basil Rathbone pretty good, but 
Garbo dominates with her superb trag- 
edy and heart-break. Watch for it. 


Going on Two’ Not a feature film, but 

the second = annual 
twenty minutes with those perpetually 
interesting Dionne quintuplets. Most 
of us would walk further to see this than 
for most features. 


As history, this film 
rates near the bottom. 
The Crusades were not anything like 
this. Nevertheless, Cecil B. DeMille 
always works on so grand a scale that 
this alone lifts him above ordinary re- 
view considerations. Incredible scenes 
abound as Richard of the Lion Heart 
(without his beard) attempts to win 
Jerusalem from Saladin and his Sara- 
Unbelievable scenes, such as the 
of the Crusaders on the 


The Crusades 


cens. 
mass, assault 


Autumn 





Greta Garbo in a new version of Tolstoy’s 
tragic ‘‘Anna Karenina’”’ 


x * * 


walled town of Acre, amid flaming ar- 
rows, dropping boulders and boiling oil. 
A cast of thousands—16 principal play- 
ers! Magnificent, but not history. 


Top Hat For dance fans only. Fred 
Astaire and Ginger Rogers 
approaching sheer perfection in a tune- 
ful and amusing song and dance show 

Irving Berlin coining the remember- 
able songs and Fred and Ginger the in- 
comparable stepping. Some good com- 
edy by the rest of the players. 


Good to Better 


Broadway Melody The“ 
of 1936 mature, but it’s 


soon for 


1936” is pre- 


not too 
discover the twinkling feet of 
Powell—a_ real feminine 
Fred midst of a lavish 
and gay backstage musical. A dandy 
cast, with Jack Benny, Sid Silvers, June 
Good if vou like 


you to 
lanky Eleanor 


Astaire—in the 


Knight among others. 
the type. 

The “T-Men,” who do 
for the Treasury what 
the “G-Men” do for the Justice Depart- 


Special Agent 


ment. Here, in a fast, hard-shooting, 
he-man picture they do a slick job of 


packing off to Alcatraz an oily, lawyer- 
protected boss racketeer. Ricardo Cor- 
tez, Jack La Rue, Bette Davis, George 
Brent in fine form. Commendable and 


entertaining. 


Movies 


The Thirty- A _ hair-raising 
Nine Steps and spy story with Mad- 

eleine Carroll and Rob- 
Scened in Scotland, the work 
“The Man 
One of the 


murder 


ert Donat. 
of the director 
Who Knew 
best of its kind. 


who made 


Much.” 


Too 


A tender love story 
of the World War, 
beautifully told. Fredric March 
blinded officer who returns to hide away 


The Dark Angel 


as the 


forever trom his sweetheart, Merle 
Oberon. Adults will like it best. 
She Married Claudette Colbert and 


Melvyn Douglas, and a 
delightfully venomous 
little “brat” of a girl, named Edith Fel- 
lows in a freshly funny talkie on the 
old theme of the secretary who captures 
Worth an evening. 


Her Boss 


her boss. 


Run of Mine 
Annapolis Farewell 


Two thousand 
midshipmen_ pa- 
rade for Paramount, and the result is a 
careful and certainly sympathetic “news- 
reel” about the lives of our budding Ad- 
mirals. Tom Brown and Richard Crom- 


well. 


Crooner Crosby 
boo-booing very en- 


Two for Tonight 


gagingly as a song-writer who must write 
a play in one week. Mary Boland, 
Lynne Overman and The!ma Todd con- 
tribute smiles. Fair light comedy. 


The Girl Friend 


Three hungry com- 


posers set out to 
swindle a bewildered young man who 
has written a play about Napoleon. 


When his grandma mortgages her home 
to house the play in her barn, they re- 
pent and compose him a successful musi- 
cal comedy. Jack Haley, Ann Sothern, 
Thurston Hall. Unbelievable. Middling. 
The Big Broadcast Vaudeville, tons 

of it. Good, bad, 
indifferent. Too many _ headliners to 
mention, but principally these lunatics, 
Jack Oakie and Lyda Roberti, Burns and 
Allen, Ruggles and Boland, Amos and 
Andy. Reasonably amusing. 


Bottoms 


With Edward Arnold, 
Jim Brady, that prince 
of vulgarians, was no fake. He adored 
flashy diamonds, fast horses and women, 
and ended a life of hoggishness when he 
(Continued on page 48) 
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PEBBLE garden in East window 
with maiden hair and lace ferns, variegated 
ivy and white gloxinias. Below, French- 
Roman hyacinths planted directly in pebbles 
with Ceylon creeper spray added later. 
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Brighten your Winter with 


HOUSE 


1M eM ONLY recently have the very 
YOY decorative aspects of indoor 
aay gardens been discovered. Many 
of us satished our winter longing for 
“oreen things growing” with a few ferns 
or begonias but there was little variety 
in our selections and certainly none in 
their display. On any convenient win- 
dow sill or table we placed the potted 
plants and did what we could to make 
them flourish under the somewhat try- 
ing conditions of our overheated living 
rooms. 

But now we have pebble trays and 
every light window offers possibilities for 
the most entrancing arrangements which 
by their attractive groupings, interesting 
selection and contrast of material give the 
aspect of gardens in the house, healthy 
and happy even though the temperature 
may run high. 

Pebble trays are practical indoor win- 
dow boxes partly filled with water and 
pebbles. On these, potted plants are 
placed to be benefited by the high hu- 
midity of constantly evaporating mois- 
ture. Certain water-loving subjects are 
also grown without the use of containers 
since they thrive by taking root directly 
in the stones. 

Every winter I have an additional win- 
dow fitted with a tray until the whole 
house is like a bower and the quiet beauty 
of ferns and vines, the flamboyant splen- 










PLANTS 








dour of calla and flamingo flower and the 
sweet fragrance of lilies-of-the-valley are 
a delight at every turn. Sometimes the 
boxes are 14 inches wide to rest on my 
wide study windows, frequently they are 
but a 3-inch strip and often they are small 
and portable to be used on the mantel, 
hall or dining table, taking the place of 
cut flowers during the winter months. 
The plumber will make a tray of gal- 
vanized iron (zinc is more enduring but 
more costly too) of almost any size for 
less than two dollars. Have the length 
to fit the window and the width as wide 
as possible so that there may be room for 
a number of plants. <A four-inch depth 
is good and top edge should be rolled in. 


Paint for Permanence 

HEN the tray arrives give it a 

hydrochloric acid wash, using one 
tablespoon to one-half pint of water and 
then a coat of radiator paint to make the 
finishing coat of green, cream or white— 
according to your decorative scheme— 
stick and not peel. After placing the box 
where there is the best light, and plenty 
of sunshine too, if you wish to grow 
flowering plants, fill it two-thirds full 
with pebbles. 

Next pour on water until it comes to 
within an inch or so of the top of the 
pebbles. An exploring forefinger will 
help you be watchful of the proper mois- 


ture depth. The tray is now ready for 
planting and so helptul a device does it 
prove that I have grown many a green- 
house specimen here in the house with 
ease. 

Geraniums, begonias, anthuriums (the 
flamingo flowers) callas and poinsettias 
will all thrive where there is sun. If light 
only is available, studies in ferns, vines 
and foliage plants may be arranged, and 
such gardens can be most attractive. In 
them I use variegated foliage specimens 
too, goldspotted Pothos aureus Wilcoxi 
(the golden Ceylon creeper) and white- 
margined English ivy for contrast. The 
long box illustrated was placed on the 
porch in summer. The picture was taken 
when it was filled with English ivy, 
maidenhair and lace ferns and exquisite 
white gloxinias, which bloom in summer 
even in the shade. 

The smaller box decorated my Christ- 
mas mantel. It is painted a soft green 
and was filled with the fragrant and 
fragile Roman hyacinths (sometimes list- 
ed as French-Roman) which I planted 
early in October and set away in my cold 
cellar fruit-room until the roots were well 
developed. This requires about eight 
weeks. Then I brought the bulbs to 
the living room and “forced” them into 
sweet blossoming for the holidays. It 
took from three to four weeks more. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Three Types 


Winter dresses that combine 
smartness with simplicit ty 


By JANE MoreLaNnD 
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fee 2 WINTER dresses some- 
3 how always achieve more 
Saumur %Unportance in our eyes 
than summer ones. Perhaps it is 


because they are usually made of 
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somewhat more expensive materials 
and will be worn longer. The wise 
woman or girl who desires to be 
well dressed, chooses simple designs 


—styles of which she will not tire. 





The school, college or young business 
girl might very well choose No. 2577. 
It shows a new collar effect which is as 
attractive as it is becoming. The skirt 
has the new front flared fullness. Wool- 
ens would make up well in_ this 
model. No. 2577 is designed for 14, 16, 
18 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches. 16 years 








3442 





requires 3% yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 39-inch contrasting. 

Coat dresses, beloved by many women, 
are in high style this winter. There is 
a definite slimming quality about the 
wrap-around model No. 3318 with its 
slender V-neck and soft jabot collar. De- 
signed for 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches. 36 requires 44% yards of 39- 
inch material. 

You could not ask for anything easier 
to make or smarter to wear than No. 
3442. Made of black silk crepe it would 
be exceedingly smart for the woman of 
mature figure. The curved hip seaming 
minimizes bulk that is apt to creep in 
about the hip area. No. 3442 is designed 
for 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches. 36 
requires 3% yards of 39-inch material. 





Patterns can be secured by mail, postage 


ice, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. 


B 


repaid, from Farm Journal Pattern Serv- 
e sure to give number and size required. 


1935 Fall and Winter Catalog containing 175 up-to-date styles by mail, 10 cents. 
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WITH the coming of harvest 

¥. it is possible to forget for one 
eee brief, bright moment the toil 
that has gone into the harvest’s prepara- 
tion. When barns are groaning with 
plenty, and silos are full, and the pre- 
serve closet shows a broad color range of 
gleaming jellies, and there are barrels of 
apples and potatoes in the cellar, the soul 
swells with satisfaction and the heart 
sings a song of happiness. It’s as if the 
coming of harvest—for all who are in 
any way responsible—is a time of fulfil- 
ment and truce. Planting, plowing, pray- 
ing for rain in times of drought, and for 
dry weather when there’s hay to be con- 
sidered—these belong to yesterday's seven 
thousand years! Men forget aching 
muscles and aching moments of dis- 
couragement, while women turn with a 


le from long hours of toil and dim 


smi 
davs of defeat. 

For harvest is earth’s answer to those 
people who have tended it and tilled it— 
harvest is the benediction of broad fields 
and the gratitude of gardens, and the 
supreme tenderness of trees. 


weari- 
L You 
don't have to be a farmer or a farmer’s 

ife to know such hours and such 
days. Men who work at desks know 
them—and so do women who work at 
desks. Men and women who don’t 
work at all—either as a matter of 
choice or a matter of chance—know 
them! There are tasks in every life 
that seem profitless and uninspired at 
the hour of their doing. All of us, 
occasionally, must travel grim roads 


CHING moments of 


ness and days of defeat! 
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MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
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that seem to lead—relentlessly and with a 
singular lack of purpose—uphill. 

But every task—no matter how un- 
grateful it seems—has its time of com- 
pletion, and every hilly road has its sum- 
mit. And those of us who are gallant 
call those times of completion and those 
hilltops our harvest! 

We who work at desks don’t always 
have as much to show for our harvests 
as the farmer has to show for his. A 
column of figures correctly added, a poem 
finished, a month’s rent in the bank— 
what are they as compared to the column 
of kindling piled in the shed, and the 
poem that is sunset over an orchard, and 
the gold of healthy, garnered grain? 

O ONE ever worked harder for a 
harvest than did the Pilgrims who 
gave this land its first Thanksgiving Day. 
Their fulfilment came after they had 


<<<<<<<<<<ti>>>>>>>>>> 


We thank you, God, for fields that we have 
tended, 
And for the homes that skillful hands have 
made— 
We thank you for bright harvest colors blended, 
For barn and pasture lot, for plow and spade, 
(But most of all we thank you, God in Heaven, 
For keeping us serene and unafraid!) 


For orchard trees that give their glowing treasure, 
For warming sunshine and for gentle showers 
We thank you, God... And for all simple 
pleasure, 
For broad horizons and for meadow flowers. 
(But most of all we thank you, at Thanksgiving 
For faith to dream, and grace to meet the 
hours!) 
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almost relinquished hope. They did 
more than plow under the crops that 
would never realize their dreams—they 
dug graves among the furrows and 
buried those who were nearest and dear- 
est to them. 

Failure and famine stood upon each 
rude threshold, and bitter cold stood be- 
side them—not one wolf at the door but 
a pack of wolves! Depression? The 
word—as we use it today—wasn’t known 
to the Pilgrims. But their depression 
arrived in war-paint and shot actual 
arrows into quivering flesh. 

And yet they persisted—past pain and 
heartache and fatigue and despair—and 
finally the hour of truce arrived. It was 
such a splendid hour that they gave a 
feast which transformed their erstwhile 
enemies into neighbors and friends. 

They also created a national holiday, 
and laid the foundation stone of a patri- 
otic tradition. 


HE Thanksgiving Feast! It was a 
B § 
great occasion back in the seven- 


teenth century—and it should be a 
greater occasion now. Three hundred 
years of American harvests (more or 
less!) have lent the day a quiet charm 
and the feast a mellow quality. But 
the art of neighboring hasn’t grown in 
proportion, | fear. We of this genera- 
tion don’t always bother to invite our 
friends to join us in feasting—let 
alone our enemies. And, oh, we 
should, if only to demonstrate to our- 
selves that we have won our annual 
victory and earned the right to Cele 
brate it! 
(Continued on page 51) 
















WE HAVE entered the har 


season—the moon. of 
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vest 
SS Pumpkin and Mince Meat 
Pie and Cranberry Sauce. The sky 


lowers to earth, houses seem to draw 
closer together and families draw nearer, 
too. And at no other time does it seem 
so true as during this season of family 
entertaining and the Thanksgiving re- 
union. 

We usually give a dinner this month 
for those of our kith and kin who live 
within driving distance and another for 
the entire family. of our closest friend. 
That coming event, Thanksgiving, casts 
a fantailed, pumpkin colored shadow on 
all our dinners this month. On the menus 
we are apt to have some form of roasted 
fowl and we use cranberries and pump- 
kin, walnuts and cider. But there’s no 
need to steal any of Thanksgiving din- 
ner’s thunder for those harvest feasts. 

Competent hostesses take delight, in- 
stead, in devising unusual and original 
ways to use the characteristic foods of the 
season. The following recipes are par- 
ticularly adapted to Thanksgiving. 


English Plum Pudding 


Y% pound suet 1% teaspoons salt 
14 pound sliced citron 4 teaspoon cloves 
'4 pound currants Y% teaspoon mace 
'4 pound dates (cut Y% teaspoon grated 
with scissors) nutmeg 
'4 pound sliced orange 2 tablespoons flour 
2 teaspoons baking 


peel 


2% cups stale bread powder 
crumbs Y% cup walnut meats 
44 cup milk Y% pound raisins, 
4 eggs seeded and cut in 
1 cup brown sugar pieces 


Chop suet and work until creamy. 
Soak bread crumbs in milk, add well 
beaten eggs, sugar, salt and spices. Com- 
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bine mixture, add 
nut meats and fruit 
dredged with baking 
powder and flour 
(which have been 
sifted together) and 


beat thoroughly. 
Turn into a greased 
mold. Steam three 


hours and serve with 
whatever sauce suits your taste. 

Hard Sauce 
lered sugar 3 


teaspoon 


vanilla or 





] 


Whit. 1 egg 

Cream the butter 
smooth; add beaten white of egg; 
well, add the flavoring. 


until 
stir 


and sugar 


Foamy Sauce 


> egg whites 1 teaspoon vanilla or 
l cup powdered sugar 2 tablespoons wine, 
P I 
cup hot milk um or brandy 


whites until stiff, add sugar 


) 
Beat egy 





gradually and continue beating. Add 
milk and flavoring. 
Pie Crust 
ol ! teaspoon salt 
t I ikin ; cup cold shortening 
1 cup cold water 


powder 3 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients to- 
gether. Cut in shortening by manipulat- 
ing two knives in scissors fashion, or 
working with a fork until pieces are about 
size of small peas. Add just enough cold 
water to make the mass hold together. 
If possible, wrap in waxed paper, press 
together, flattening slightly, and chill be- 
fore rolling. Roll out on floured board, 
loosening occasionally to prevent stick- 
ing. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 15 
minutes. Makes enough pastry for one 
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Brownies and variously 
decorated Sugar Cookies will 
tempt the kith and kin 


Baking Powder Biscuits 
and Rosebud Rolls are always 
favorites (below) 







Photos by 
H. I. Williams 







Use 4 recipe for 


9-inch two-crust pie. 
one pie shell. 


Pumpkin Pie 
1'%2 cups prepared 1 teaspoon salt 
pumpkin 2 eggs 
24 cup white sugar 2 cups milk 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 3 tablespoons butter 
teaspoon ginger 


Steam or bake fresh pumpkin and put 
it through a sieve. Canned pumpkin is 
ready to use. Add remaining ingredients 
in the order given. Turn into a crust- 
lined pan and bake. Use a high tempera- 
ture at first (450°F.) to cook the bottom 
and sides of crust. Reduce the tempera- 
ture and continue cooking at 325° F. until 
a silver knife inserted in the center will 
come out clean. Do not let the pie boil, 
as that will make it watery. 


Farmington Muffins 
5 teaspoons baking 
powder 
1 egg 
2 cups milk 
2 tablespoons melted 
butter 
Sift dry ingredients together; beat egg 
until foamy, add milk and fat; immedi- 
ately combine two mixtures and beat 
until dry. ingredients are just dampened. 
(Batter will look lumpy). Pour immedi- 
(Continued on page 45) 


cup flour 

cup yellow cornmeal 
cup graham 

cup brown sugar 
teaspoon salt 


re 
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‘This morning 
the Dionne ‘Quints 


had Quaker Oats! 




















i a few pennies, your children may 
have the very same brand of oatmeal 
selected by the experts in charge of the 
Dionne ‘Quints.’ They got Quaker Oats 
even before their first birthday, because it 
does children such a 
world of good. As much 
Vitamin B for keeping 
fit in 1c worth of Quaker 
Oats as in 3 cakes of 


fresh yeast. 


World Copyright, 1935, N. E. A. Service, Inc 











That’s why the cereal chosen for the Dionne 
Quints is Quaker Oats! 


@ Mothers! On the Dionne Quints the world has showered its model methods of raising chil- 
dren. QUAKER OATS was selected as the cereal for these precious babies even before their first 
birthday! Consider that recommendation for your children and serve Quaker Oats daily. It is 
rich in Vitamin B, the vitamin Doctors say combats CONSTIPATION, POOR APPETITE, and 
NERVOUSNESS —for both children and grown-ups, who lack that vitamin in the diet. QUAKER 
is flaked from the cream of the oat crop. Flavory. Surpassingly good. For about }3c per dish, 
it supplies amazing material for growth, muscle and food-energy. The ONLY oatmeal with Sun- 
shine Vitamin D also. Order from your grocer. Either 2!2 minute quick-cooking, or regular. 





Quaker Oats and Mother’s 
Oats are the same 


* Where poor condition is due to lack of Vitamin B. 








IN VITAMIN-B- FOR KEEPING FIT * 3 KES OF FRESH YEAST 


I WORTH OF QUAKER OATS «oun “ 
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TRADITIONALLY _ the 


etm. 
& ‘ U ~ 
« - ) month of melancholy days, 
CaP LST yy . See. 
== _~=November is anything but that 





for the husbandman who wants to keep 
ahead of his business. It would take 
pages to list all the things the diligent 
farmer looks after in November, but 
here are a few: 

Thin the woodlot; put rabbit guards 
on small fruit trees; get mulch ready 
for strawberry bed; change oil in crank- 
case of car, truck, tractor; estimate 
amount of hay in stacks so you can sell 
promptly; test the tank heater; file and 
set the crosscut saw, bucksaw; etc. 

Go hunting, of course, if the city hunt- 
ers have left any game for you. 


Dairy profits should be greater 
If you test your separator. 


@ Winter is no idle season for the bat- 
tery of the farm light plant. The longer 
evenings, coupled with the use of the 
plant for the laying flock, mean more 
work for the battery. To put the bat- 
tery in shape for this strain, a three- or 
four-hour overcharge, on top of normal 
charge, is desirable, say once a month. 
When the electrolite bubbles freely, that 
is a sign of overcharging. 

Other things to do are: Add distilled 
water to bring electrolite up to line on 
jars; clean battery terminals and coat 
them with petroleum jelly; drain, flush 
and refill crankcase; replace pitted spark 
plugs; clean breaker points with sand- 
paper or special file. 

One thing don’t do: Don’t add any- 
thing to the battery but distilled water 
(unless some electrolite has been spilled 
and needs to be replaced). Adding a 


“rejuvenator” won’t do an old worn-out 
battery any good. 
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Weatherstrip your doors and windows: 
We've colder breezes than the Hindus. 


@ Keeping cows clean in the stable is 
less of a chore if the long hair is clipped 


from flanks, udders and_ underline. 
Clipped cows can be more readily 
cleaned, and with clean cows you can 


more readily produce clean milk. 


Feed less grain when Dobbin’s idle, 
Or else you'll have no horse to bridle. 


@ Fertilize in fall? Tests in Craven 
county, N. C., show that fertilizer put 
on in fall on winter cover crops preced- 
ing corn gives better results than fer- 
tilizer put on corn in spring. Thus, the 
fertilizer does double duty—helps cover 
crop and corn which follows. 

Maryland tests show that the roots of 
orchard fertilized in fall absorb 
nitrogen during fall and winter. Look 
into this fall fertilizing practice—it may 
be the thing for you to try. 


trees 


Running water—no use concealing— 
Is the cure for tired feeling. 


@ Before setting any traps, find out 
what the laws are, then obey them. Dif- 
ferent states have different regulations. 
In one state it may be O. K. to trap musk- 
rat November 15, in an adjoining state 
not until December 1. Be sure you’re 
right before you go ahead. 


For winter driving, car or truck, 
Change the oil—'twill bring you luck. 


; 7 


ay By 


M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 


@ Some years there are quite a few 
moldy ears in the corn. Don't leave 
them in the field to be eaten by animals 
pasturing the cornstalks, and don’t throw 
them in the wagon with the good corn 
to be shelled and fed. Do this: Hang a 
box on the side of the wagon and throw 
the bad ears into this as you husk. Bet- 
ter than picking out bad corn as the 
Burn the moldy 


wagon is unloaded. 


corn. 


Fall pigs seldom profits bring 
If fed sparingly tll spring. 


@ A prediction that seems to be based 
on unquestionable facts is this: Wool 
and lamb prices are likely to be better 
next spring than last spring. A ewe’s 
fleece pays for her keep, and her lamb 
is just so much extra. 


If | were a hen I wouldn't lay 
Without my vitamins every day. 


@ Have you opened your trench silo? 
Won't be long, now that the cows are in 
the barn. We remind you not to un- 
cover too much silage at a time; if you 
do, some will spoil. 

It is anybody’s guess how many trench 
silos are in use; whatever the number 
is, it is a big one. About 3,000 were dug 
by Colorado farmers last season, 1,200 
the year before. 


Many a dairy dollar’s lost 
Through ignorance of feeding cost. 


@ Most any morning now you can 
look for a news item about so and so be- 
ing found dead in his garage, the victim 
of carbon monoxide gas. To be sure 
your name isn’t in an item like that, 
leave the door or windows open if you 
run the motor of your car or tractor in 
the garage. Remember. 
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“TRANSEP 
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... a new gear lubricant 


In your car, tractor or truck, when hundreds 
of horse-power meet tons of dead weight, a 
giant tug of war takes place in the gears. 
They engage under terrific pressure... 
grinding away... trying to eat up each other. 

This shock must be softened, cushioned, 
to prevent such cannibalism. In the old days 
ordinary gear greases were good enough; 
today, they’re not—because modern gears, 
efficient but smaller, are sub- 
jected to extreme pressure. 
Ordinary greases squeeze out 
under this increased pressure, 
leaving the gears naked, eating 


up each other. 





It’s a new lubricant, nothing else like it. 
Even when exposed to the most terrific pres- 
sures it stays put, can’t be squeezed out, 
prevents wear. It costs no more than ordinary 
gear grease but does much more. Transep 
permits a full transmission of power, remains 
fluid in winter, permitting easy gear-shifting 
even when exposed to sub-zero cold for hours 
... days... weeks. 

TRANSEP contains no abra- 
sives, mixes with most gear 
greases, althoughit’s better when 
used alone. Marshall-Wells 
dealers in the Northwest and 
Sunoco dealers in the East carry 


Now comes Sunoco TRANSEP. FORALLTYPESOFGEARS it. Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. 


“TRANSEP’ YOUR GEARS 


FOR SAFETY 
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Round worms 
are robbers— 


THIS EASY, 
HARMLESS WAY! 


ROUND WORMS can rob birds of as much 
as 20 per cent of their feed—feed that 
should be used to make eggs. They also 
throw off a toxin that is harmful to the 
bird and they can even obstruct the 
intestines. 

Kill round worms with Dr. Hess 
Poultry Worm Powder—a single-dose 
flock treatment that is harmless to 
the bird and does not disturb egé 
production. 

The active ingredient in Worm Pow- 
der is nicotine—the only sure-fire round- 
worm remedy. But this active ingredient 
is combined with other ingredients to 
hold back its power until it reaches the 
small intestine where the round worms 
are. This is why it is harmless to the bird. 
This is why it can be a single-dose flock 
treatment. This is why it is the modern 
way to kill round worms. Simple as ABC 
to give—you just feed it to the birds 
with a little mash in the morning (full 
directions on package). 

The price is very low—package for 50 
birds, 50c; 100 birds, 90c; 250 birds, $1.90, 
500 birds, $3; 1000 birds, $5.40. Get it 
from your local Dr. Hess dealer, or write 
direct to Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, 


Ohio. 


NOTE: If you prefer individual treatment 
get Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Tablets. 


Dr. Hess 


Poultry Worm Powder 


SINGLE-DOSE FLOCK TREATMENT 











e 
Put up 


your fencing 
Now and save > 
some real money. Get BUU 

my new fall and winter 

in . See my 
low Freight Prepaid prices Direct from 
‘actory. Jim wn’s fence is made of 
Copper Steel, Heavily Galvanized with pure 
Zine. I will also save you. ote - money on 
posts, gates ,barb wire, paint, roofing,stoves, 
etc. Write for my new Free Catalog Now 
—Jim Brown. Address Nearest Factory. 


Bee “ir FEN WIRE COMPANY 
Bw ™M is, Tenn. 
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Jy? THE poultry industry is one of our 
first major branches of agriculture 
to get on its feet, diversify its out- 
put and start back to prosperity. 

Early in the depression period, low-priced 
eggs sent many a poultryman to the bank- 
ruptcy courts. Here in the Atlantic Sea- 
board states, those who were able to survive 
began to diversify by adding some heavies 
to their flocks and they were surprised to 
see the value of the shift. 

They found to their surprise that the 
added weight of the cull bird of the 
“Heavy” breeds more than compensated 
for the fewer eggs. Then they found that 
Rock and Wyandotte roasters were a more 
profitable venture than Leghorn broilers. 
Which would you choose to sell— a Leg- 
horn broiler at 20 cents, or a roaster at 
$1.50? So did they, even though there was 
a greater expense for feed. 


More Early-Hatched Chicks 


HE shift has not stopped with breeds, 
but it is spreading to poultry practices. 
There is a decided swing towards August 
pullets; that is, an increasing number of 
poultrymen putting out chicks in December 
and January, putting flocks in the laying 
houses in July, and getting eggs in August. 
Many poultrymen this year have put out 
chicks in January, February and May; these 
birds reach the laying age in July, August 
and October, at a time when egg prices are 
rising. Thus the flock owners have 40 or 50 
per cent production long before peak prices 
are reached. I have noticed this among 
poultrymen who have 1,000 to 5,000 birds. 
There is very evident a tendency to spread 
the load of production over a longer period 
of time with fewer peaks and no depressions. 
I believe we have the heaviest fall hatch 
of chicks that the industry has ever seen. 
Poultrymen early placed their orders for 
September, October and November deliver- 
ies. Part of these chicks are of the light 
or Leghorn breed, and will be used for 
layers, but the great bulk, along the Atlantic 
Seaboard anyway, will be of heavy type. 
In this latter group there will be an increas- 
ing number that will be sold as broilers in 
November and February, while others will 
go to the brooder houses and then into grow- 
ing houses until March, for roasters. 
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One of the most promising opportunities 
in connection with the shift is that of soft 
roasters, particularly for March, April and 
May sales. Usually after January 15, there 
are very few soft meated roasting chickens 
on the market and prices begin to advance. 
This applies to fresh-killed stock. There is 
a difference between frozen and fresh-killed 
roasters, and the latter always command a 
premium. 

By putting out pens of heavies in the late 
fall and then carrying those birds over until 
spring, they strike the market at a time 
when roasters are at a premium. Soft meated 
roasters always sell well until the new crop 
begins to arrive on the market along in late 
August. 

Another good sign is this: An increasing 
number of poultrymen who are caponizing 
their heavy breed cockerels. Those who 
have made this change find that June or 
July hatched chicks caponized in September 
develop into 8- to 10-pound capons at Easter. 
In the East, especially in the Philadelphia 
area, capons bring the highest price at 
Easter. 


Broilers and Roasting Chickens 


ITH the upward swing in beef, pork 

and mutton, we have seen many 
broiler raisers, when broiler prices are low, 
turning to the roasting chicken trade with 
sausfactory results. In the Eastern Shore of 
Delaware and Maryland, where many, many 
broilers are produced, quite a few of the 
more progressive poultrymen are holding 
broilers over until they weigh five to six 
pounds. 

Another trend noticeable among commer- 
cial poultrymen is the use of larger farms. 
Instead of five or ten acres, poultrymen are 
looking for 25, 50 and even 100-acre farms. 
Larger acreage makes possible range for the 
birds and a place on which to grow a part 
of the feed. I have noticed that where idle 
labor is turned into the production of a part 
of the grain needed by the birds, there is 
less talk of hard times. 

The larger farms, capable of growing 
some grain, suggest another opportunity— 
raising pullets to sell to other poultrymen. 
An Ohio poultryman told me recently that 
most any kind of a pullet would have 
brought a dollar in his locality along in 
August, due to a big demand for pullets to 
fill laying houses. 
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New Crops zie" 
and Crop News 


aled wide differences in the ability of 
corn strains to resist low temperatures. 
Some plants were seriously injured by 34° 
to 38° F., or even 40° F., while others were 
seemingly uninjured by 28° to 32° F. for a 
limited time. 

In this corn breeding work, Dr. Holbert 
produced many inbred strains. Some of 
these inbreds were very susceptible to low 

mperatures, others highly resistant. Cross- 
ing a resistant strain with another resistant 
strain resulted in a hybrid resistant to cold. 

These investigations also show that soil 
fertility is important in connection with low 
temperatures. Corn grown on more fertile 
soils, other conditions being equal, can 
withstand the greater degree of cold. Corn 
plants in wet soil are more likely to be in- 
jured by cold than plants grown in dry soil. 
Cold-resistant strains are more resistant to 
stalk breaking than are the strains that 
droop with the first cold snap. 


New Lespedeza Bulletins 


HREE new bulletins on that new crop, 

lespedeza, have made their appearance 
at about the same time. All are worth care- 
ful reading by the farmer, in lespedeza terri- 
tory, who is not entirely satisfied with his 
present methods of farm management. 
Those who are entirely satisfied will get no 
good from the bulletins. 

First, there is Farmers’ Bulletin 1724, 
Farm Practice with Lespedeza, published 
by the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Better write your Congress- 
man at Washington, D. C., if you want a 
free copy of this. Although your Congress- 
be home looking after his vote 





man may 
garden, your letter will be taken care of. 
Second, Lespedeza the 
title of Bulletin 154, Tennessee Experiment 
Station, Knoxville. This bulletin deals with 
the perennial lespedeza. And the third bul- 


letin is 416, Lespedeza in Illinois, Illinois 
Experiment Station, Urbana, Illinois. Ten- 
nessee and Illinois farmers ought to get 

copies of these from their experiment 


stations. 


C orn 7 


Belt Shifts 


actually declined more than the 25 per cent 
called for in the corn-hog contracts. The 
greatest decline was in the number of fall 
litters and may be blamed on the shortage 
of feed. Still the loss in interest occurred 
early in the season, before the drought 
became pronounced. What was the cause? 


Here we run into another economic in- 


fluence. The price of hogs was lower than 
that of feed. Hog raising looked so un- 
profitable the farmers lacked an incentive 
to improve their methods on hogs. Conse- 


quently, they turned their attention to other 
enterprises which promised larger returns. 


F 
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eggs today?’’ 


“WE USE the telephone to get infor 


hens by telephone,” relates a farm 
man of Worcester, New York. 


why the telephone is so helpful in m 
business transactions. 


to understand why farm 
families often say, “We could 
not get along without a 
telephone.” 























Makes lumber, shin- 
gles, lath, ties, crates, 






mercial service, everywhere. Write for free 
lumber handbook and catalog of mills, supplies, 
tools, saw tables, and woodworking equipment. 


BELSAW MACHINERY Co. Direct Frem Facto 








813-D Davidson Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
a4 TIE we NGI 








“How much are 


tion on current prices for eggs and 
poultry and we also sell broilers and 


The best market and the best price 
are often more easily located by tele- 
phone. You can send your voice to 
many markets easier than you can go 
in person to one. This is one reason 


And its importance at other times 
should not be overlooked. In time of 
emergency, for instance, when the assis- 
tance and advice of doctor, veterinarian, 
friend, or neighbor are so necessary. 
And its importance in keeping you in . 
touch with neighborhood doings and 
with the outside world. It is not hard 


DIESEL- fy 


dogs. Full or one-way type power 

feed runs on low power—many own- GASOLINE - KEROSENE 
| ers use old auto engine. eye e 
ber Pays for itself quickly —thousands in com- Enclosed « Self-Oiling e Roller Bearing 


A size and style for every purpose. Most 
economical power for farm or factory. Put 
one to work and waees it Seer for dre 


for FREE Catalog. en Delivery. 
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NE WORKS 
K So. 2nd Ste 















Guaranteed highest at lowest 
prices. Conger sienee pies 99 92 /100% 


pure zinc galvanized 
Bull-strong, Pig-tight 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
_ a og _ Wire, Paints, Roof- 
ng. WE PAY FREIGHT, 
x ’ ext man BROTHERS 


Box 241 Muncie, Indiana. 


. >» PAY & 








STRAWBERRIES 


joel a Berry-Book 


Methods, 
— Vorietiae: Fairfax, 
Dorsett, Catskill, etc. Copy 


THE. W. f. ALLEN CO. 
31 W. Market St., Salisbury, Md, 
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THERE was a time, not so long ago, when being a good 
neighbor was a real factor in getting America going—and 
keeping us on our way. 

In that day a man and his sons might cut and hew 
the timbers for a new dwelling and frame them stoutly 
on the ground. But before the walls could be raised, 
before the roof could go on, these builders needed and 
received the help of their neighbors. It was given gener- 
ously in the old Colonial “house raising.” 


The same necessity for being a good neighbor, for 
helping the other fellow whenever he needed help, was 
recognized in all departments of early American life. 
Days of labor and the use of teams were exchanged as 
conditions of the crops demanded. And in time of sick- 
ness, fire, drought, attack, each man was in truth his 
brother’s keeper. 

In spite of the specialization of modern times, the 
speed and the scope of business and social life, there is, 
more than ever, the need for the good old American vir- 
tue of being a neighbor. No longer are you called upon to 


MOBILIZATION FOR 
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BE A GOOD NEIGHBOR 
It’s the Best American Tradition 


help the other fellow frame and raise his house, or to 
fight shoulder to shoulder with him against a common 
foe. But it is your responsibility to support, as you are 
able, institutions that minister to his welfare and the 
welfare of his family as definitely as a pioneer ever helped 
his neighbors. Hospitals, clinics, day nurseries need and 
deserve your help. ... So do homes for the aged, the 
blind, the incurable. ... So 
do the agencies that build the 
youth of your community. 

It’s still necessary to be a 
good neighbor. And it’s still 
possible, Support your Com- 
munity Chest. Answer local 
welfare appeals. You will 
be the best possible neighbor 
in your own neighborhood! 





Chairman, 
National Citizens’ Committee 


HUMAN NEEDS—1935 





All facilities for this advertisement 
furnished the committee without cost 








ment 


cost 
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Not since the Great War have so 


0%, ’, Everybody is doing it. 
BUY many miles of yarn been knit and purled into garments by 
Today, 


asx feminine fingers working fast in odd moments. 
however, we have the joy of working with yarns of lovely color 


instead of with ugly olive green and khaki of the war days. Then 
we made garments by common sense Red Cross directions; now we 
have designs that are as smart and up-to-date as the newest in cloth 
The three dresses on this page are types you could wear 
If you select flatter- 


dre SSeS. 
anywhere in the daytime and feel well dressed. 
ing colors from which to fashion one, you will have a dress not only 


becoming but most comfortable to wear. 
Winter is the perfect time to make yourself a knitted dress. You'll 
enjoy making as well as wearing it. 


Directions for making dresses sent on receipt of stamped addressed 


envelope. 
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Hou Much ia 
Your Eyesight 
Worth? eS 
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OU wouldn’t sell it for all the riches 

in the world, would you? Yet there 
are thousands upon thousands of people 
who nightly run the risk of permanent 
eye injury by the continued use of the 
old-style, open, yellow-flame, kerosene 
lamp light in their homes. Why run 
this risk of injury to your most precious 
faculty, when you can now secure an 


Aladdin 


KEROSENE (Coal Oil) 


Mantle Lamp 


for Only p95 


This wonderful new Aladdin provides the 
highest quality of modern white light which 
will protect your eyes and those 
of your family against injury 







due to poor insufficient light. Thode 
No investment you ever made Tripod 
or can make will pay as liberal Extra 


Cividends in comfort for 
the entire family. 


Avaihbhle oan 
TABLE 
HANGING 
BRACKET 
and FLOOR 
STYLES with 


GLASS or Whip-o-lite 
SHADES 


If you do nox 
know your deal- 
ers name write 
for it and illus- 
trated folder. 


The Mantle Lamp Company 
609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Illinois 


AMAZING’ SILK HOSE 


foLUy-N-7-4. ag 4 3 © fe MOR NEW HOSE 
Wear Without Holes 


Beautiful silk hose guaranteed to wear | 

without holes uP. to 8 months or re- 4 

pieced free. ‘‘Anti’’-Snag, Spot-proof, | 
ingless. Sheer chiffons and serv- . 

ice weights. 68 styles, colors for 

men, women, children. Sold 97 

only 2* representatives wp 

direct users. Big 















money for agents. 


YOUR OWN 
HOSE FREE 


Write for special 
full or part time plan. 
Give hose size. 

WILKNIT HOSIERY CO. 
M-44 Midway, Greenfield, 0. 












teed safe, oy sa! reliable, ‘Com- Y 
Stampa Shad 3 for Jor $1.28. Your money back if 
Your Merchant's Name 


HITE. FLAME LIGHT Co. 
62 Po pra Grand Rapids, Mieh 


KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
for dresses, coats, sweaters, afghans, etc. 
Lowest Prices. OVER 400 FREE SAMPLES 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO., 705 ARCH ST., PHILA., PA. 
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PA ds — festivities are beginning, 
S¥y~ club and lodge parties, church 
sociables, home entertaining—and 

many of these affairs are of an acquaintance- 
making character especially in the 
church and — affairs. With the au- 
tumn ‘a IVES all their glory, why not let 
them be the pte for a get-together? A 
rhymed invitation? 

The summer is over, 

And they're bringing in the sheaves, 

So gather for a social 

Mid the gorgeous autumn leaves! 

And leaves will, of course, furnish color- 
ful decorations for rooms or hall. 


The Family Tree 
wcquaintance maker, give each 


A® AN : 
guest a card and pencil, the former 


decorated with an autumn leaf seal, the lat- 
ter attached to it by a red or yellow ribbon. 
Announce that the guests are to collect 
quickly from each other, the name, address, 
name of father and maiden name of moth- 
er. Fifteen minutes may be allotted for 
securing this “family tree’ information, the 
from one to another, and not- 
ing it on the cards, or saving time by ex- 
changing cards and writing the information. 
When “time up” is signaled the one who 
has collected the most “family trees” may 
receive an inexpensive prize. This is a 
very good contest for a social gathering at 
which many newcomers are present. 


Talking Trees 


HE players may now be divided into 

groups. This may be done by distribut- 
ing slips, the same number of a kind, which 
bear the name of a tree, as Palm, Date, 
Pine, Peach, Spruce, Chestnut, Pear, Beech. 
Those holding the same slips find each other 
as quickly as possible. (There may be some 
little reward for the group which assembles 
first.) Now each “tree family” must put 
on some little act-dialogue if possible, to 
represent the tree assigned. In any group 
there will be found two or three capable 
of doing this. If not, the scene may be 
simply a tableau. ‘‘Pine’’—one person be- 
wails drearily his or her loneliness, “‘Fir’’, a 
wife pleads earnestly for a mink cape. 


guests going 








“Date”, a young man is trying to “date” a 


pretty girl; “Spruce”, a well dressed young 
fellow talks of the importance of being well 
dressed; “Beech”, a seaside scene; “Pear” 
(Pair) a loving couple; “Palm”, a gypsy 
doing a palmistry act; “Chestnut”, a very 
old story is told,—the others must guess 
what tree is represented. 

If it is not practical to have all take part 
in this, the committee may prepare the 
“Talking Trees” beforehand, present them 
to the guests to recognize the trees enacted. 


The Nut Pickers 


HE nut trees are a couple of bare 

branches, securely fastened in pots or 
pails, or better still, in Christmas Tree 
holders. To the branches “nuts” are wired, 
and these may be candies wrapped in brown 
paper, peanuts, or small cookies or cakes, 
also brown tissue wrapped, to suggest nuts. 
The players form in two lines, each line the 
same distance from a tree. When a signal 
is given, the first player of each line runs 
to the tree and “unwires” a nut. When 
he is back in line, (and not before) the 
second player does the same, and so on, the 
lines racing. There are the same number 
of nuts on each tree, and if there are more 
nuts than players in line, they start at the 
head again, ull the trees have been stripped. 
There may be a box of salted nuts awarded 
to the line which finishes first. 


Guessit Grove 
no preeategaene-g a small group will enjoy a 


paper and pencil guessing contest, so 
supply decorated cards, each bearing the 
following rhyme, the answer to each de- 
scription being the name of a well known 
tree. 
The Guessit Grove has many trees, its title now 
proclaims, 
And they are many different kinds, and with the 
: queerest names. 
There’s one that is a sandy place and you have 
good times there (1) 
And one, that on a chilly day, around your neck 
you wear. (2) 
You feel downhearted, very sad, your spirits are 
_ so blue? ) 
Well, growing in the Guessit Grove, the very 
_tree for you! (3) 
It is a very lofty tree, ’tis hard to understand. 
How you may have that tall, tall tree, completely 
in your hand. (4) 
Why will folks tell those old, old yarns, we've 
_. heard them all before ; 
This tree it is an ancient tale, we've heard it 
o’er and o’er. (5) 
(Continued on page 51) 
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THE NEW 
FLIT 


POWDER 
KEEPS MY 
KITCHEN 
FREE FROM 
ROACHES! 








THE BEST INSECT POWDER EVER 
DEVELOPED —95% active ingre- 
dients. Suredeath toall crawl- 
ing insects. Harmless to man 
and pets. Easy and clean to 
use. Two sizes, 10¢ and 25¢. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 
Conr. 1935, Stanco Inc. 





For Bad ‘Cough, 
Mix This Better 
Remedy, at Home 


——————— 


Needs No Cooking! 


i i 
You'll be pleasantly surprised when you make up 





Big Saving! 








this home mixture and try it for a distressing cough. 


It's no trouble to mix, and costs but a trifle, yet it 
can be depended upon to give quick and lasting relief. 
Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water for a few moments until 
dissolved. No cooking needed. Get 2% ounces of 
Pinex from any druggist, put it into a pint bottle, 
and fill up with your sugar syrup. The pint thus 
made gives you four times as much cough remedy for 
your money, yet it is far more effective than ready- 
made medicine. Keeps perfectly and tastes fine. 
This splendid remedy has a remarkable three-fold 
action. It soothes the irritated membranes, loosens 
the phlegm, and helps clear air passages. Thus it 
makes breathing easy, and lets you get restful sleep. 
Pinex is a mpound of Norway Pine, in concen- 
trated form, fas nous for its effect in stopping coughs 
juickly. Money re efunded if it doesn't please you in 


every way 


THE PINEX CO., FT. WAYNE, IND. 





LADIES! 34 LORED GLASS DINNER SET 
GIVEN: tty a els ay 





rry Bloss HOICE 


atured in our cata- 


jus WHITE CLOVERINE 











<. W > GIVE “ £ 1 
SALVE bur r n ete. t > Erion is at 25 ic a box 
ut t EE and remitting new pi 
k. 4 ur, WE ARE FAIR AND SOU “VRE Start 
res SEND NO MONEY We trust you BE 


WILSON CHEM. CO., INC. Dept. 52 A, Tyrone, Pa. 


-WANTED- 


Women to make hooked rugs for our 
tores. No experience necessary. Steady 
work. We do the selling. Write at once. 
HOLLYWOOD STUDIO STORES 
5657 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. 14 
Hollywood, a 
































IN YOUR 

OWN HOME 

Organ. 5 ar, Hawaiian Steel Guitar, Piano 

Mande ra er ivatrument Play in an orchestra, 


er. Low cost. Eas yments. Write for radii ~oklet and free 


U.S. School of Music 5710 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


RemovesDandruff, Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts C ae and Beauty to Gray 
nd Faded Hair 
60c and $1.00 at Druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Wks., Patchogue, N. Y. 
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A Pick-Up Facial 
For That Drab, Dull Look 
By Phyllis Wray 


REN’T there times when the sameness of 
everything pushes you down into a 
spiritual slump? Days when you've no pa- 
tience with the usual places and things and 
you're worn to a frazzle? Of course, if 
you're human. But it just isn’t smart to let 
that tired, drab feeling etch itself into your 
face. Finish up your work as fast as you 
can, skip to your room, and give yourself 
pick-up facial. It’s a wonderful tonic- 
gives you a bright new look and a bright 
new outlook. 

For a pick-up facial you need a mask 
preparation, either one you make yourself 
or one prepared by a reputable cosmetic 
manufacturer. There are several excellent 
ones on the market, compounded of herbs 
and oils that erase tired lines, clarify the 
skin, and smartly lift sagging contours. For 
the homemade mask you use ingredients 
that are simple to procure but they're tried 
and true beauty aids, nevertheless. 

There’s the bran and honey mask. Both 
these products are in constant use in the 
laboratories of the modern cosmeticians. 
One-half cup of bran is mixed with enough 
honey to make a smooth paste. If it seems 
a little too thick add toilet water if your 
skin is oily, rose water if skin is dry. 

Or you might find the barley flour and 
rose water mask more suitable to your skin. 
This one is especially beneficial for the sen- 
sitive complexion. Here, also, the ingredi- 
ents are mixed to a smooth paste. Another 
excellent mask is compounded of one egg, 
lemon juice and almond meal. Beat the egg, 
add the juice of half a lemon and mix both 
with sufficient almond meal to make it a 
consistency that will spread over your face 
without dripping. This last mask is especi- 
ally good for tightening large pores and 
firming a too relaxed skin. 


Applying the Mask 

LEANSE your face before using the 

mask. Cleanse it until you know there 
isn’t a speck of dust or dirt anywhere on 
the skin surface. Then spread a little ussue 
cream around the eyes and mouth, make 
yourself comfortable, and apply mask prep- 
aration. 

Now for twenty minutes (or until the 
mask hardens) just be quiet—quiet both in 
body and mind. Think of the lovely work 
the mask is doing. You'll feel it; feel your 
face being gently lifted, awakened. You'll 
feel the dullness, the tiredness, seeping 
through your pores to be replaced by a clear, 
youthful glow. When it is time, remove the 
mask with tepid water and pat briskly, but 
not harshly, unul your face is dry. 

Unless your skin is oily, follow the mask 
with an application of your tissue cream. 
Leave it on for five minutes, longer if you 
have the time, and finish the whole thing 
off with a dash of cold water or skin tonic. 
Now look at yourself. There’s a new face 
to turn to your world. 

And for the unexpected invitation to go 
out looking your best these masks perform 
miracles. I’m becoming a mask addict. 
When six o'clock finds me a bit droopy 
looking but with an evening engagement 
ahead I take to my mask and I'm bright as 
a new dime by seven. Try one. Soon! 





GET RELIEF FROM 
THESE TROUBLES -- Wow 











Thousands get Amazing Results 
with Yeast Foam Tablets—a 
Dry Yeast—the Kind Science 
finds Much More Abundant in 
Health-Building Vitamin B 


F you suffer from any of the common troubles 

listed above, let Yeast Foam Tablets help 
you correct the condition now. These pleas- 
ant yeast tablets have done wonders for thou- 
sands of men and women. 


Doctors all over the world recommend yeast 
for combating skin troubles and faulty elimina- 
tion. In these easy-to-eat tablets you get this 
corrective food in the form science now knows 
is richest as a source of Vitamin B. 


Tests reveal that from dry yeast the system 
absorbs almost twice as much of the precious 
element that gives tone to the digestive sys- 
tem, stimulates intestinal action and helps to 
free the body of poisons. No wonder users 
report such amazing results! 


Start now to eat Yeast Foam Tablets regu- 
larly. Soon your whole digestive system should 
return to healthy function. You should no 
longer need to take harsh cathartics. You 
should have more strength and energy. Ugly 
pimples and other skin blemishes caused by a 
sluggish system should disappear 


Ask your druggist for Yeast Foam Tablets 
today. The 10-day bottle costs only 50c. 
Refuse all substitutes 





FREE! This beautiful tilted mirror. Gives 
perfect close-up. Leaves both 
hands free to put on make-up. 
Amazingly convenient. Sent 
free for an empty Yeast Foam 











Tablet carton. Use thecoupon. 

icannenannbiaaase 

' NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. § 
H 1750 N. Ashland Ave.,Chicago, Ill. § 
g I enclose empty Yeast Foam Tablet carton. Please ' 
g send me the handy tilted make-up mirror. FJ.11-36 : 
8 ' 
: SEE +: nadie cena 1 
' 

. ik tits metrinetiemeieiemeiien : 
. ' 
i ee ’ 
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Given for NEW 

Subscriptions to 

FARM JOURNAL 
e 


Select what you want then ask 
your friends to subscribe. 
A very few subscriptions will 
earn you a reward free and 


postpaid. 
“u” “u" 
OFFICIAL” Scout Axe 
and 
Sheath 
Just the thing for camp 
ing this summer or fc 
use around the farm any 
time. Made of forged 
carbon steel with selected hickory handle. Handy 
leather sheath slides on your belt, making axe ready 


for immediate use at all times. Given for two or more 
subscriptions amounting to $2.00. 


EVEREADY 


Flash Light 


Throws 
400 ft. 
Beam 
















A simple twist of 
wrist gives a brilliant 
flood light; anotner 
twist and you have a 
400 ft. beam; patent switch 
Folding ring is handy to hang 
up. Two-cell battery, bult 
and case complete. Given 
for two or more subscriptions 
amounting to $1.50. 


Weather 
Cottage 


Tells weather 8 to 24 
hours in advance. 
When it's going to rain 
the Old Witch comes 
out; when it's going to 
be nice, out come the 
children. Complete 
with thermometer. Giv- 
en for two or more sub- 
scriptions amounting to 


Ingersoll Wrist Watch 


With Metal 


Wrist Band 
Adjustable meta! 
band; suitable for 
boys or girls; crystal 
measures 1% inches 
Chromium plated 
back, metal dial 
Fancy hands 
stem wind, stem 
set We have 
never been able 
before to make 
such a generous 
offer. 












Given for three or more sub- 
scriptions amounting to 
$2.50. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $1.00 for 4 years 
years 50c; or, on trial, 1 year 25c. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Your own renewal counts towards any of these re 
wards. Send names and addresses of al! subscribers 
along with the money you collect and tell us which 
reward you want. It will be sent promptly. These 
rewards are only given for subscriptions and are not 
sold alone. 


Address Dept. 750 


FARM JOURNAL 


Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Keeping Well 


Prenatal Care—Eoline Church Dubois, M. D. 


Rae THE most important period in 
tseaze one’s whole existence is the nine 

months during which a human be- 
ing develops from a seed of less than a 
grain in weight, microscopic in size, to a 
fully formed individual weighing 7 pounds 
or thereabouts. In that space of tme one’s 
future may be made or marred, for the 
bones, brain and all other organs are en- 
tirely dependent for their development upon 
materials which come from the mother’s 
blood. And if there are any elements lack- 
ing, somewhere in the structure of the 
child’s body, that fact will be noted for 
future reference. 

Take for instance the teeth as an illustra- 
tion. Not only are the first teeth all formed 
and hardened before the child is born, but 
the permanent teeth are also well started. 
So it is clear that whether a child has good 
teeth or poor depends upon the quality of 
its mother’s blood before its birth. There- 
fore the mother’s habits during the nine 
months of pregnancy are of the utmost 
importance, not only from the baby’s point 
of view but from that of the mother as well. 
The accidents which attend childbirth are 
largely due to improper care during the 
period of pregnancy, to a lack of under- 
standing that these months require a special 


training. 


Three Essentials 


i routine which should be followed 
to have a healthy child consists in 
proper habits of eaung to supply the neces- 
sary elements; in avoidance of excess fatigue 
ind in habits of proper elimination. In re- 
gard to one’s diet we must remind the pros- 
pective mother that it is distinctly harmful 
to herself as well as the child to allow her 
weight to increase over 20 pounds at this 
time. An overweight child is a distinct haz- 
ird and excess fat in the mother predisposes 
to kidney trouble and other dificulties. Dur- 
ing the first four months the growth of the 
child requires very little and there 1s no 
necessity for eating any more than usual or 
for changing one’s habits, providing that 
the diet contains the ordinary amounts of 
vital elements needed by everyone. At this 
time, however, most women have to force 
themselves to eat at all on account of nausea. 
This can be relieved by a cup of black coffee 


and a few saltines before getting up in the 
morning; it can also be improved by fruit 
juices or tomato juice and crackers, mid- 
morning, afternoon and at bedtime; crackers 
and milk with a hot vegetable and a salad, 
are satisfying for lunch and supper. 

At about the halfway mark the develop- 
ment of the child demands an increase in 
the mother’s diet so that she will have 
enough of the mineral salts and the vitamins 
as well as building materials of all kinds. 
It used to be that by the time a woman had 
finished having her children she had lost all 
her teeth. This doesn’t happen today, at 
least it ought not to, for the cause is the 
lack of sufficient lime in the food and a 
deficiency of vitamins. The only good source 
of lime in our food is milk and nothing will 
take its place. 


Dietary Necessities 

A QUART daily is necessary to assure 

enough of this for the protection of 
the mother and the bone development of 
the baby; in addition to lime, milk contains 
important building materials which are 
equal to those in meat and taken as cheese 
makes an efficient non-acid substitute. Eggs, 
one or two daily, are important articles of 
this diet because they contain iron and im- 
portant vitamin elements. Vegetables and 
fresh fruits must be taken liberally at dinner 
and supper to keep the diet alkaline, pro 
vide extra minerals and vitamins and act as 
laxatives. Meat may be taken two or three 
times a week and whole wheat bread or 
cereals, which are mostly valuable for the 
energy they produce, are to be taken mod- 
erately remembering that these foods in- 
crease the weight. The outdoor sun and 
the sunshine vitamin D are necessary for 
the storage of lime in the body and if natu- 
ral sources fail this can be provided by cod 
liver or halibut liver oil. Some raw foods 
as fruits and salads should be taken every 
day, but heavy foods, rich gravies, etc., 
should be omitted. The bowels must be 
kept regular and so far as is possible the 
mother must lead a routine existence with 
regular hours, and some time to rest dur- 
ing the day is of the utmost importance. 
By following such a regime one may con- 
fidently look forward to a safe confinement 
and a healthy baby. 














Knitted Dresses Directions fcr knitting 
3 new ones illustrated on another page. 
Stamped addressed envelope please. 


Sample Supper—Clever plan by which a 
club raised money and provided a good time. 
Stamped addressed envelope please. 


School Lunch Suggestions—Making the 
carried noon meal appetizing and nutritious. 
Stamped addressed envelope. 


Homemade Rugs—Directions for making 
various kinds. Five cents. 


List of Children’s Books—tTitles of over 
300. Stamped addressed envelope. 


Announcing the Engagement—15 new 
ways to tell your friends. Stamped, addressed 


envelope. 
The Farm Journal, 





Home Department Service Helps 


Antimacassar Set in Crochet—Direc- 
tions for stamped envelope. 


Making Money at Home—Sixty ways 
described. Ten cents. 


Sterilizing Feathers—Directions how to 
do it. Stamped addressed envelope. 


Hearty Supper Dishes—25 recipes. Stamp- 
ed addressed envelope. 


Seventy-Five Games—lIcebreakers and 
Stunts for entertainment at home or for parties. 
Ten cents. 


Quilt Catalog—80 attractive quilt blocks 
and borders for which patterns can be fur- 
nished. Five cents. 


Home Department 
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Ain Folks” 


ly into greased muffin tins. Bake 20 
inutes at 400°F. Makes 2 dozen medium 


Rosebud Rolls 


s sifted flout ’-4 tablespoons shorten- 
} S| king ing 
powder cup liquid 
teaspoon salt (half milk, half water) 
Sift the dry ingredients together twice, 
cut in the shortening until the consistency 
of coars¢ al. Add the liquid, mix- 
ing lightly, unul dough follows spoon 
iround the bowl. Toss the dough on floured 
rolling board and hold 10 to 30 minutes. 
Knead lightly '2 to 1 minute. Roll out 34 
inch thickness; spread with softened butter 
and roll like jelly roll. Cut in 34-inch pieces. 
Place in pan close together, cut side down. 
Bake 20 minutes in hot oven 450°F. Makes 


4. 


Malt Cocoa Devil’s Food Cake with 
Boiled Icing 


shortening ¥% cup malt cocoa 
suga 2% teaspoons baking 
eggs powder 
ps sift ake 1 teaspoon salt 
flor ; cup confectioners’ 
bread sugat 


cup milk 


Cream shortening. Gradually add sugar, 

lt cocoa d cream well. Add _ well 
eaten eggs. Sift flour, baking powder, salt 
and confectioners’ sugar together. Then add 
to creamed mixture the sifted dry ingredi- 
nts alternately with the milk, a= small 
umount at a time. Beat after each addition 
until smooth. Pour into greased, floured 
tube cake pan or layer pans lined with 
vaxed paper Bake in a moderate oven 
(350°F.) for 30-45 minutes. Makes a cake 
9'% inches by 214 inches deep, or 2 layers 9 
inches by | inches. Ice the cake with 


boiled icing 


Malt Cocoa Brownies 


gs 1 teaspoon baking 
melt horten- powder 
Q 1 cup malt cocoa 
cup br I rar '4 teaspoon salt 
teas] ! ! a 3-4 cup walnut meats 


Mix ing its in order given. Line a 
cake tin with waxed paper. Spread mixture 
nly in an 8-inch square pan and bake in 
1 moderate oven (350°F.) for 30 minutes. 
\s soon as taken from oven, turn from pan, 
move paper, and cut brownies in strips 
inches by 2 inches, using a sharp knife. 

Cl ij? 1 


Sugar Cookies 


cups sifted flour 
Ip s teaspoon salt 
egg 1 tablespoon milk 
g 14 teaspoon vanilla 
ler 2 teaspoon lemon 


Mix in order given, creaming the short- 
ening and sugar, and sifting the dry in- 
gredients together. Add milk and flavoring. 
Turn on floured board, roll thin, cut with 
cutter 2'4 inches in diameter. Bake in hot 
ven (375°F.). Makes 6 dozen. 
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Here's a wonderful chance to make 


6000 WEEK \c= 


and get a Brand New ¥ 


FORD SEDAN besides. 


F YOU are out of work or on Ruby C. 
part time and need cash at Hannen, W: 
once to pay your bills and live $73.00 in a week. I have scores of in every territory, because I have 
on, you are just the person I am reports of enseptions: earnings like opened my big factory to full capac- 
‘ for. I have a good offer these as positive evidence of the ity. I want to give this splendid 
looking for. fave & good oer amazing possibilities of my offer to money-making opportunity to a lot 


for you right now—a wonderful you. more people at once. There is no 
opportunity to start right in a red tape connected with this offer. 
making up to $10.00 in a day I — as Send No Money— 

and quickly advance your earn- ou Need Just Name 


ings as you become established. Experience or previous training : 
I send you every- I don't need your money—I need 


unnecessary ) . ’ 
$96 In A Week thing you need, and I give brand ~y my Ad 4g A = 
‘4 : new Ford Tudor Sedans as a bonus a) Pts o rou, 
© > vr 
You may wonder at making so to producers. You handle the money can decide if the earning possibili- 


much money in such a pleasant, and keep a big share of every dollar ties are satisfactory. Don't miss 
simple manner. Clare C Well- you take in as your pay. There is this chance. It doesn't cost you 
man, N. J., cleared $96.00 in a nothing difficult about my plans. anything to investigate. You can’t 

lose by mailing the coupon or 


week Hans Coordes, Nebr., a . - 
made $27.95 in a day; $96.40 in Start Earning At Once pe Ba oe OW. yor full details. 


a week. Wilbur Whitcomb, Ohio, My plan provides immediate earn- 
made $146.00 in a ings. As long as you are honest and ALBERT MILLS, President 


single week and reliable you are eligible for this 7747 Monmouth Ave. 
$30.00 in one day. opportunity. I want someone Cincinnati, Ohio 


Do 













ALBERT MILLS, Pres. 
MAIL | 7747 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


' 
, Send the f facts ll me how I can start at 
COUPON | fice making up to $60 in's week. 
TODAY | Name..... ; (od annseneeeesewe err | 
FOR | caress ~— cy hy shes 

| 


Please Print or Write Plainly) 
ee ee ee ee ee we we se 


“ON HIS BACK” Yeé |Deformed or 
HE s rele] | Injured Back 
GETS 100” Jroeeansect 


FOR 2 YEARS A Man, helpless, unable to 
FOR ONLY le A DAY stand or walk, yet was riding 


horseback and playing tennis 




















wee Lp you like to receive up to $100.00 every within a year. An Old Lady 
month when you need it most—while disabled? of 72 years, suffered for many 
Also assure your loved ones up to $1000.00 in event of years, was helpless, found re- 
accidental death?—all for le a day, only $3.65 a year? lief. A Little ¢ hild, para- 
Every accident covered, including those of occupa- lyzed, was playing about the 


tion. STERLING, an old reliable company, rrotects house in 3 weeks. A railroad 


at this amazingly low cost, because we deal by mail. man, dragged under a switch 
Persons 10 to 70 years of pge eligible engine and his back broken, 
FREE without doctor's examination. Just reports instant relief and ulti- 

send your age and beneficiary's name mate cure. We have success- 





oo Ocean. Tees mance ter 20 fully treated over fifty-nine thousand cases in the 
Send No Money Be safe! Write tod ma ——— past 30 years. 

STERLING CASUALTY INSURANCE Co. 30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 
294 Insurance Center Bidg. Chicago, Ill. We will prove its value in your own case. The Philo 


Burt Appliance is light, cool, elastic and easily ad 





justed—how different from the old 
torturing, plaster-cast, leather and 
celluloid jackets or steel braces 

Every sufferer with a weakened, 
injured, diseased or deformed spine 
owes it to himself to inves- 
tigate. Doctors recommend it 
Price within reach of all. 


Send for Information 
Describe your case so we can 
give you definite information 
at once 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
218-23 Odd Fellows Temple 










STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE 


For quick relief from the itching of pimples, blotches, 
eczema, rashes and other skin eruptions, apply Dr. 
Dennis’ cooling, antiseptic, liquid D. D. D. Pre- 
SCRIPTION. Its gentle oils soothe the irritated and 
inflamed skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries 
fast. Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


D.D.D. PAshortption 









JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
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Fix HOUT PATCH ES 


PaysYOU +2 $6 85 In AN "st 


NO-FLATZ—amazing new product fixes punctures 
air-tight INSTANTLY — PERMANENTLY with- 
out patching—without removing tire or even jacking 
up wheel. Just squirt into tube through valve stem, 
pump up tire and drive away. Makes tire puncture- 
proof besides. Ends changing tires in winter's snow 
and slush. Popular priced! Guaranteed! 

FREE SAMPLE:—Rush name and address for Free 
Sample Offer and money-making details. Pays up to 
203% Profit. Act now! 

NO-FLATZ COMPANY, 
Dept. T-120 Cincinnati, Ohio 





WHOLESALE (77, 
N dio CATALOG 


Save Money on Radio! New 196 Page catalog 
lists over 50,000 iteme—Radio Seta, Tubes, Parts. 
Kits, Tools, ete. Everything at Lowest Wholesale 
Prices. including newest FARM RADIOS which 
require no power lines. dry batteries or recharging. 
and with power operating cost of only 50c a year. 
Write for valuable FREE cataloe. 

WHOLESALE RADIO SERVICE COMPANY 
901-011 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept. 17-K Chicago. m, 











teach vou’ MOUNT BIRDS 


GEE, BILL, THIS rT'S EASY, FRED, ONCE YOU GET 









PROFITABLE, TOO. IN FACT, THIS 
OWL BOOK-ENO 16 FOR A CUSTOMER. 
FRED, WHY DON'T YOU WRITE TO THE 




















FUN - FASCINATION - PROFIT 


we A Taxidermist, New Profitable business yi 
MOUNT iife like Birds, Animats, Game: Heads, Fish. 
r | 


your valuable trophies. 





furs Mount Common 
frogs, into marvelous ers 
Wild-Game not necessary. 
BIG PROFITS (0° 
pr able . 
trophies for sportemen; sell y us nts 
with expert tannin 

with 200.000 graduates investigate Today. 

inte sting m 
FREE BOOK °: AME “PICTURES. Tells how YOU 
come @ taxidermist wolutely I send at once 
for YOUR Ce opy TODAY THis MI UTI State I 


N. W. School of Taxidermy, 5888 E Elwood Bidg., ‘Omaha, Neb 


Make 


’'M GLAD HE USED 
ABSORBINE 


The only way horses can thank you for using 
Absorbine to relieve swellings, sprains and strains is 


by oe right through the treatment. Nothing 
like Absorbine for easing sore, stiff muscles, taking 


away pain of swollen tendons, reducing swellings 
Won't blister or remove hair. 
too. A little goes a long way. 
druggists. 
. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass: 


A great antiseptic 
$2.50 a bottle at all 













Beindependent, start 
a wood sawing busi- 
ness, make big money, 
finest Log and Tree Saw on earth. Easy terms. 
New low factory prices. Big FREE catalog. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Oakland Ave. Kansas City, Mo.) 


; EDWARD ROOFING 


BUY NOW .. SAVE MONEY 


8\ Protect your buildings from 
om fire, lightning, wind and 
—'Sweather before advancing 

costs force next price raise. 
Ask for Catalog 88 . . . Send roof measurements. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


1101-1151 SUTLER STREET CINCINNATI. OHIO 
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hours per gal. 
y nang 10 Day Trial Pia 
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The Wagner Act and Farming 


from page 6 


Continued 


anucipate 
economic results. If ‘“‘affect- 
is construed one way, then 


be enforced, we can 





some startling 
| ing commerce 
all industry producing 
and delivering them in 


goods in one state 
another will be 


included. This will mean unionization of 
all manufacturers. 

The f effect of general unionization 
and especially of craft unionization is a 
nilitant attack on wage and hour scales. 
The American Federation is officially com- 

uitted to a 30-hour week, which 1s a form 
of economic suicide by slow starvation, and 
particularly injurious to agriculture. They 
have so far failed to put this monstrosity 
into ] 

But universal unionization would give 
them a chance to force the 30-hour week by 
warfare. In full operation this law might 
lead to nation wide strikes, widespread loss 
of employment and vast increase of costs. 
In this chaos the government would have to 

p in and establish compulsory arbitration, 
which is merely the beginning of the end of 


our present cconomic order. 


Loading Farmers With the Cost 


Read again the first paragraph of this 
simple outline, and you will see what the 
Wagner Act means to agriculture. But there 


are even deeper complications. Theoretically 
this law is simply the intervention of the 
government to give labor an even chance. I 
would be the last to quarrel with this ob- 


cuy 


+ 


+ 


But the form of the law and the provi- 
sions it contains indicate that it will lead to 
the complete control of all labor terms by 
labor organization. Under present condi- 
tions of labor leadership and labor under- 
standing of economics, this would be bad 
medicine for labor itself and for everybody 
else, and especially for the farmer. 


Balance of Prices 

In many respects New Deal economics is 
hollow as a gourd, but it is right in its con- 
tenuon that a proper balance between farm 
prices and the prices of manufactured goods 
is essential to American prosperity. If the 
Wagner Act works out to its apparent con- 
clusion, we may expect to see investment 
squeezed, production reduced and _ indus- 
trial prices raised unul agriculture will be 
permanently at a disadvantage. 

At the present time agriculture in Amer- 
ica is being aruficially maintained by public 
funds taken by taxation. This may or may 
not be justified now, but it is obviously not 
a healthy and natural way for agriculture to 
live. Promote a sudden increase all in- 
dustrial prices by this law, and agriculture 
will need a permanent dole. I for one do 
not believe the farmers want any such thing. 

When we have a government at Washing- 
ton that will accept any proposal that prom- 
ises to bring In votes we can expect to have 
laws like the Labor Disputes Act. But we 
cannot tell what will happen to the country 
in the end. 
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Brighten Winter with House Plants 


Continued from page 31 


When “planted” 
cuttings of the Ceylon creeper among the 
vebbles. These added grace to the ar- 
rangement and took root among the stones 
so that later I could transfer them to a 
The heart-shaped 
might have 
the Ceylon 


the display was ready | 


vase to decorate my desk. 
Philodendron or English ivy 
been used as attractively as 
creeper. 
The tricks in bringing these French 
hyacinths to perfection, consist in allowing 
them a sufficiently long, cold period for root- 
ing, when they will require little water, then 
in introducing them gradually to light and 
heat as their top growth shows, and finally 
in subsequently watering them so as to keep 
the moisture level at the base of the bulb. 
Constantly submerged in water, bulbs soon 
| decay. 
| The plan of age two illustrated plant- 
ings may also be charming combined. I 
had a fascinating garden in the sunny play- 
room last year in which I had several crops 
of paper white narcissus bulbs growing di- 
in the pebbles in spaces left between 


rectly 
This narcissus blooms 


the potted plants. 
without a preliminary dark period and in 
the early part of the season flowers in three 
weeks after planting. Toward 
spring, the natural blooming season, only 
about two weeks are required. 

Little colonies of carrots are charming at 
the front of the box. Just take inch-length 


to four 


pieces of the top of the root and cut the 
foliage back. Insert the pieces in the pebbles 
with their cut leaf-tops just protruding. Soon 
the loveliest little feathery forest will ap- 
pear. Horseradish and beet tops will be as 
interesung and just as easy to start growing 
quickly. 

Once the pebble tray garden is started 
all kinds of delightful arrangements sug- 
gest themselves and each garden becomes 
as typical of the individual as do her out- 
door borders in summer. And certainly 
failure with potted plants so placed is prac- 
tically impossible since culture is so simple. 
Just water the plants as always, thoroughly 
when they are dry and require it and not 
in little, frequent daily sprinklings. Let 
the excess drain into the pebbled depths. If 
this is not sufficient to maintain the mois- 
ture level, pour extra water directly on the 
stones, always being careful not to flood 
the bulb planungs which cannot thrive, if 
kept too wet. 

Sprinkling of tops and spraying for pests 
is seldom necessary in this healthful humid 
atmosphere. Only protection from cold is 
sometimes required and often on_ bitter 
nights I draw the shade far down or slip 
newspapers between box and window pane. 
So, with little effort on my part the garden 
year is thus extended and though the winter 
scene is more limited it is not less delightful 
than the wide, sunny borders of summer. 
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Back up!” 


ind run your 


Peterby glu 


“Get do 
of you!” 

A quick 

a golden 
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in Distress 


he ordered. “Turn around 
car into that fence. Quick 


ipsed an automatic. 


he ordered the girls, “both 


rambling, and he was aware 
read against his knee. 


Ove 


ran on, turned the corner, 


on!” shouted the highway- 
Now—slam her full speed 


yed. There was nothing else 


nin 
igh the fence to bury its front 


was a clatter of splintered 
g of branches and the car 


soft earth of a harrowed field. 


masked ba 


‘The baby! 


ised her pal 


ody of the 


Hell, no!” 


giving the skirt a lift,” jeered 


ndit. “It came in handy.” 


She’s left her baby!” Lila 


face above the protecting 
] 


ired automobile. 
the masked man guffawed. 


ly pushed down Lila’s head. 

he hissed. “For the love of 
nake their getaway!” 

an invisible car down the 

d. The pound and pant of 

fainter and died away. Si- 

ing of bees, the whisper of 


pon leaf. 


Concluded in December 
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soe. Shrubs 


I \TE-FLOWERING shrubs in __ fall, 
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’ oe 
it makes ; 


rmly with 


trong cloth. 


Statement for Oct 
Management 
t PI iladelphia, Pa., required 


monthly 


bv the 
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Editor, ARTHt 
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ering shrubs in spring— 
in pruning shrubbery. Cut 
old canes. Don’t just take 
head back all branches, as 
the shrubs look alike, some- 
g clumps of topped rasp- 


inter on shrubs: If subject to 
ice and snow, tie the shrubs 
two-inch strips of burlap or 
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TIRE CORD BACK-STAY 










Wuememmmmmmmennemcs MERRIER MeTCeo ty 
Up the back of this laced waterproof boot is in- 
serted layer after layer of alternating rubber and 
fabric, built like a spring for flexing and strength. 
The feature of this construction is the tire cord 
back-stay, which is the toughest flexing material 
that can be installed in this reinforcement. This 15- 






inch waterproof shoe will out- 
wear even its predecessors 








United States Rubber 


=== United States Rubber Company “™ 












Every farmer, every lover of 
horseflesh should have a 
copy of this amazing book. “HOW TO 
BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES.” It 
tells how to know horses—how to 
break them — how to train them — how 
to make money as a master horseman. 
Write for it today —FREE, together 
with my special offer of a course in 
Animal Breeding without cost to 
you. If you are interested in Gait- 
ing and Riding the Saddle Horse, 
check here (]. Do it today — now. 
You’ll never regret it. 
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Ss Beery School of Horsemanship 
Wisaveltti dstame Dept. 2211-A PLEASANT HILL, OHIO 














STOP Your Rupture |Brectrictivies == 


, ana ms "550 Viti aa SatBusios HO 
W orries! 


H. SS iowm, ate ty ~ ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Pautina Street, 
Why worry and suffer with that 


Dept. 85-33 GHICAGO, iL. 

supture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
brought ease, comfort and happi- 
ness to thousands by assisting in 
relieving and curing many cases 
of reducible hernia. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which bind 
and draw the broken parts 
y* together as you would a 
broken timb. No obnoxious 
C.£. Brooks, Inventor springs or pads. No salves or 

lasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. $1900 
ware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 

gasate. Write yon A 4 full information sent free First Year 
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TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 





Railway Postal Clerks 





F Bnd —_—_ 
lain, sealed en 7 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
i. €. BROOKS, 1950 ‘State St., Marshall, Michigan | regular 7 Beak CIs. | Rochester. N.Y. 
~~ Sirs: Rush without charge 
MEN ys (1) 32-page book describing 


oO 4” many U. 8. Government jobs. 
18 TO 35 ©” (2) Send list of Government jobs 


for men-women. 


UTTER YOUR SOLES “ 
tar Seat, tare eater NO 





Mail 
Coupon 4 Name 
Today Address 


Dries tough over-night! Out-wears leather! 
Waterproof! Fiexible! Non-skid! Guaranteed! Fix auto 





top, cuts in tires, etc Take this ad to any Hardware 
or 10c Store. ASK FOR SO-LO PLASTIC RUBBER. 









Patent 
Applied For 






KILLS ROUNDWORM 
Protects the Birds 


Feed wormy flocks “Black Leaf” 
Worm Powder once, in a little mash. 

No toxic effect on birds. Does not interrupt 
production. It contains our new “shock- 
less” nicotine —which is not released until 
it reaches the intestines, where round- 
worms live. Odoriess—tasteless—easy to 
use — costs little. 100 bird size postpaid 
for 75c and your dealer's name. 


Also Pellets™ For individual dosing, 
use “Black Leaf” orm Pellets — made 
from the Powder and highly effective. 
100 postpaid for 85c and dealer's name. 
Powder packages contain a few Pellets 
for birds off-feed. 


























TOBACCO 
By-Products & 
Chemical Corp., 
Incorporated 
Louisville... Ky. 
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Get vourn TRACTOR 
Costs 2¢to4¢ we 7. Ve ge) >) 4 


an hour to run. . 4 


IN THE MASH 











Does Work of Many 


9 Buy direct from factory 
Men! and curve! Famous Shaw 


AIR Du-All Tractor saves time, labor 
and money. Dependable. Guaran- 

T IRES teed. Just the thing for farms, 

truck gardens, orchards, nurseries, 


poultry farms, ranches, estates, 
golf courses, etc. Plows, barrows, 
discs, furrows, seeds, cultivates, 
harvests, mows, 
hay, mows lawns, cuts tall weeds, 
operates washing machines, con- 
crete mixers, wood saws and other 
belt machinery. Easily operated by 
woman or boy. Handles adjustable. 


10 DAYS TRIAL! 


Write for generous offer. Use a 
SHAW DU-ALL 10 days at our risk. 
Address nearest office, 


_e ns SHAW MFG:CO.,Desk 2609 
T te 4 F 4 the im- Galesburg, Kans., or Columbus, 0. 
indebted or 5812 Magnolia, Chicago, fll. 


SHAVV ~-4. TRACTOR 


Xs Dress forhess 
IN way 


$e [ts ready! Your 

new Larkin book! 
Spend a cent for a postcard 
and get it! But don’t spenda 
cent for your wardrobe 'till 


New models 
equipped with 
popular low 
pressure balloon 
tires for greater 
speed and fuel 
economy. 

See the Du-All 






























, 

¢. ‘ou see the lovely new Edna 

AP fay Dresses at Larkin ‘‘mak- 

ws er-to-wearer”’ prices. So styl- 
mee 86ish ...so becoming... so ser- 
Kes viceable and so inexpensive! 
os Learn, too, about the popular 
at y Larkin 50¢ weekly Cozy-Home Club 





> 


and the liberal Rewards paid Larkin 
Secretaries. Send to-day for your 
personal copy of the Larkin Book. 
A postcard brings it. 


671 Seneca St. 


Litrktte Wes Jac. BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
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Continued from page 15 
MR. SECRETARY WALLACE has always 
argued that, as a creditor nation, we must 
import than we export, if we expect 
foreign debtors to service their obligations, 
meet some of the principal. 

What has happened? On the one side, 
the AAA program has blocked exports, 
chiefly of cotton; on the other side, the re 
striction program, supplemented by the 
drought, has caused local shortages of food 
stuffs, and we have been importing. Con 
this year over a billion dollars 
of foreign balances have been piled up in 
the United States, due to 
foodstuffs, and silver. 


more 


importations of 
gold 


* *% % 


IN THAT speech on Philippine independ 
President made a statement which 
caused considerable ironic comment in 
Washington, particularly among the Repub- 
licans. 

“It is always a good thing for the people 


ence, the 


of a nation to keep their word,” Mr. Roose- 
velt said. Whereupon, numerous heartless 
individuals in the Capital suggested that the 


Presi ent might well have had that thought 
in mind when he launched the New Deal. 

Af wonder,”’ remarked Ohio’s cruel Re- 
publican, Chester B. Bolton, “if the Presi- 


dent applies the same thought to an ad- 
ministration? He should, but apparently 
does not, for the reason that his own record 
of ‘keeping his word’ is indeed a lamentable 


7 - oe 
Autumn = mines srom 


Movies 


ate himself to death. This film sentimental- 
izes him even to the extent of showing his 
last gluttonous meal to be really a sacrifice 
for love! Interesting picture of the umes, 
but otherwise phoney. 


Page Miss Glory Wherein the really 

humorous idea of 
converting by publicity a chambermaid 
(Marion Davies) into “‘America’s sweet- 


beaten to boredom by noise and 
Loud. Funny in spots. No. 


heart” 
repetition. 


A well-oiled but trivial 
farce comedy in which 
a jealous wife’s plot to 
a flirtatious lady, her own hus- 
a second man works into terrific 
Waste of time. 


The Goose and 
the Gander 


embarrass 
band and 
complications. 


A very thin slice 


We’re in the Money 


of what Walter 
Winchell calls ‘“chinema.” About two 
young ladies, Joan Blondell and Glenda 
Farrell, who try to serve court summonses. 


ie ee 





Couldn’t be much worse. 


For Genuine Old Line Legal Reserve Insurance! 
—and never any increase in premiums. 








Put your insurance on a papel 
basis. Pay only $10.00 once a ye 

less than Se a day for hei safe Old 
Line Legal Reserve Insurance, no 
matter what your age if between 


POSTAL’ 





15 and 45. At 21 you can get new single premium 
$650.00 of this” cash accumulation” 

insurance. S518 at age 30 Then $10”. ear 
when the policy matures Postal will y 

pay neem ke you its full f t BUDGET 
more than have paid in. Full « 

loan val ‘il maturity, and other POLICY 

















* te a otakite i your poliey 
Protection to your family all the vears. 








PREMIUMS NEVER INCREASE! 


the case of so-called 


and the amount of insurance 


saessseseessss 2 
ye 


Postal Lite insurance Co. ME even t 
m Dept mn -36, MB oeduced still further by divi- 


dends 
New York, N. Y. = 


is never reduced as ir 





Mail Coupon Now! 
‘*°“" BEEESSESEEEEES 


Exact date and year of birth 


Full address 


ccupatior z 
ca 
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Air Into 
urns Night Light! 


Amazing, scientific discovery 
revolutionizes home lighting 
¢ industry! Totally dark 
/ room can now be 
flooded with 300 Candle Power of 
brilliant, soft, white light, utiliz- \ 
ing 96% free air and only 4% > BE 
& 













common kerosene (coal oil). Re-  S 
places oil wick lamps. Gives 20 SS 
times more lightat halfthecost! = 


Now Available For Dog 


Lighting Every Home 

This startling invention has been built into a line 
of beautifully colored Art Lamps forthe home, whichare now 
ready for general distribution et a price anyone can afford to pay. 


Write quick for 30 Day Home Trial 
I am willing to send one of these Lamps for 30 days’ trial, 
or even togive one FREE to the first user in each local- 

cock ard me, in your name today — 
how you an gerthe Agents Wanted 


agency and without experience or capital make BIG MONEY 


J. C. Steese, Inventor, 371 Steese Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


Stop 
Suffering 


Abdominal Weakness, Back- 
aches, Headaches, Nervous 
ness and other ills caused by 
bad posture. Welcome relief 
from such ills and discomfort 
has come to thousands after 
wearing the light, comfort- 
able Natural Body Brace, as 
the brace gently helps return 
the vital 
organs to 
amore 
normal 
vosition. 


ity who will help me introduce it. Send 
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Supports—Strengthens=— 


30-Day Trial Offer Straightens 


oie sotay See Dee Comfortable, easy to wear. Over 
Strength : and Perfect 500.0) eatieted ures — SEED 
euta” ‘aah denatacal and WOMEN. 








The Natural Body Brace Co. 
511 Rash Bidg., Salina, Kan. 


H. & Z. Wood Saws 


Lowest priced, most practical 
for farmers. Saws firewood, 
shingles, posts, etc. Ripping 
table can be attached. Write, 
FREE CATALOG all kinds 
saws, engines, etc.—direct to 
you at lowest factory prices. 
Special auto units, 10-20 belt 
$22.50 up. H. & Z. Concrete Mixer 
—lowest salen ‘with Babbitt bearings 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. Box 30 “Belleville, Pa. 


Maule’s Seed Book FREE 


Tested, guaranteed seeds for giant, 
AS luscious vegetables, also finest 
/~! flowers. Low w piece. Book free. Write 

oday: WM. HENRY MAULE, 
6Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


30-Day Irial Offer. 








As low as 
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CONSTIPATION 


MADE WORK MISERY 


*TIL HE DIS- 
COVERED ALL- 
VEGETABLE 
CORRECTIVE 


For years he suffered 
with constipation. 
Blamed it on his work. 
Then a friend told him 
about the natural all- 
vegetable corrective, Nature’s Remedy. NR 
Tablets contain a balanced combination of the 
laxatives provided by nature in plants and 
vegeti ibles. See for yourself. Note how differ- 
ently they work. Nogriping. Gentle but thorough 
action, leaving you refreshed, alive. Wonderful 


for head: iches, bil- 
NQ. TO-NICHT 





ious spells. Non- 
habit forming. Only 
25c—all druggists. 


TOMORROW ALRIGHT 





FREE: Beautiful 5 Color—1935-1936 Calendar Ther- 
® mometer with the purchase of a 25c box of NR or 
For Acid Indigestion). At your druggist’s. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. 
movement doesn't get at the cause. 


10c roll of Tums ( 








A mere bowel 
It takes those 


good, old Carter's Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel ‘“‘up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 


1 


in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 








Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1931, C.M.Co. 
— 
3 ; 
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Factory To You, Brand New 
Guaranteed highest quality fence at 
lowestfactory prices. We make the 
wire, weave itinto fence and ship di- 
rect. All Copper-Blend Steel Wire, 
99 92/100% pure zinc galvanized. 
Horse-high, ——s, Pig-tight 


Farm Fence; Poultry an 
Weis 


Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, 
fit 















KITSELMAN 
FENCE 


Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, 
Roofing. We pay freight. 
Don’t delay, write today 
for new FREE Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 241 Muncie, Ind. 




















homeservicebusiness- -coun- 
tryorcity. Nothing new. Now 
nearly 9,000 Rawieigh Deal- 
ers. Many do $4 ,000-$8,000 
annual business in necessi- 
ties for home-farm. Stocks 
supplied oncredit. Writeforin- 
formaticn how to start in busi- 
ness on our capital. Dept. K-70-FJN 

- Ww. T. Rawleigh Co., Freeport, III. 
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RUPTURE 











TRUSS On 


30 DAYS TRIAL 


> ct é ely different. No leg straps, 

elt or cr a springs. Improved soft velvety 
PLAT ae Does not gouge or enlarge opening. Elimi- 
nates severe press “Holds Rupture UP AND f IN. 
Cannot slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. 
Light in weight. INEXPENSIVE. If you want 
something better, investigate. Cos/s nothing to try. 


DR. KAISER, 9513 Koch Blidg., 2906 Main, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Trichinosis 
By W. H. Wright 
AST fall Fred Jones, a 


farmer, celebrated his annual hog 
butchering with a family party. Besides 
Fred and his wife, there were present his 
mother-in-law, two sisters-in-law, a brother- 
in-law, and a nephew. On November 29, 
the day following the butchering, the entire 
party helped to make sausage, scrapple and 
liver pudding. 

The sausage was tasted and small portions 
were eaten raw to test the seasoning by all 
persons present with the exception of Fred, 
who was busy cutting up the carcasses. The 
next day Fred sold some of the sausage and 
other products from door to door in two 
nearby towns. On December 3 and 4, all 
members of the butchering party, with the 
exception of Fred, became violently ill and 
one of the sisters-in-law died. 


Caused by Uncooked Pork 


HE condition resembled typhoid fever 
but the irregularity of the symptoms 
A microscopic exami- 
nation of the sausage revealed numerous 
trichinae, the cause of trichinosis. Inquiry 
revealed that all persons who had purchased 
sausage from Fred had thoroughly cooked 
it before eating and that none had become 
ill. Two other persons who purchased liver 
pudding became violently ill the day after 
eating this product. 
had been prepared from boiled pork but 
evidence indicated that after cooking, the 
product had been passed through the grind- 
er used for the sausage. 

The parasite which causes trichinosis is 
one of the smallest, yet one of the most 
harmful, of all the animal parasites. Usually, 
human beings acquire trichinosis solely as 
a result of eating infested raw or imperfectly 
cooked pork or pork products. 


Pennsylvania 


suggested trichinosis. 


Prevalent in Fall and Winter 
ANY cases of trichinosis occur during 
M the fall and winter months either 
from the consumption of raw sausage at 
butchering time or the eating of certain 
pork products raw. This practice is par- 
ticularly prevalent among persons of foreign 
extraction. While trichinosis is not a com- 
mon disease, it would appear that it is con- 
siderably more prevalent than public health 
reports indicate since many cases are proba- 
bly not diagnosed and others go unreported. 
Post-mortem examinations of human 
beings, carried out with great precision, indi- 
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The liver pudding | 





cate an incidence of trichinosis as high as 15 | 
to 25 per cent in individuals not known to | 


have shown clinical symptoms of the disease 
during life. There is little recent informa- 
tion on the occurrence of the disease in 
swine, although microscopic inspection of 
millions of hogs in the United States be- 
tween the years 1898 and 1906 indicated 
that between one and two per cent of the 
animals were affected. 

Prevention of this disease is so simple— 
thorough cooking of pork and pork prod- 
ucts. During the preparation of sausage, 
tasting and eating of the raw product should 
be avoided. Suitable seasoning mixtures 
are now on the market, and, if used in 
accordance with directions, should obviate 
the necessity for tasting the raw sausage to 
determine whether it is properly seasoned. 


| 
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MORE MILK 


from the Same heed 


Right now is the time to lay the 
groundwork for profitable winter 
milk production. The change from 
fresh air and green pasture to barn 
confinement and heavy diet puts 
added pressure on the organs of diges- 
tion and assimilation. Economical 
feed conversion requires a supple- 
ment to fortify the over-worked milk- 
making organs and ward off expen- 
sive ailments. 

Good dairy feeders 
are now regularly ad- 
ding Kow-Kare to the 
winter feed-program to 


improve the milk- 
making function, re- 
duce breeding  trou- 


og and procure strong- 
, healthier calves. 


A VALUABLE AID 
MADE STILL 
BETTER 


In addition to its time-tested content of 
Iron, the great blood tonic, medicinal herbs 
and minerals, Kow-Kare now provides as- 
similable Iodine as an added help in putting 
body-building proteins and minerals in the 
ration to work, and balance an iodine de- 
ficiency known to exist in most areas of the 
country. 


FRESHENING COWS need this vital 
aid for at least a month before, during and 
after calf-birth. So many of the ills directly 
traceable to freshening can be avoided by 
emg top-notch health and _ vigor. 

‘ow-Kare is sold by general stores, feed 
dealers, druggists—$1.25 and 65c sizes. If 
dealer is not supplied, order direct. 

FREE BOOK—“ First Aid for Dairy 
Cows,”’ mailed on request. Chapters on all 
common cow ailments. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Dept. 2, Lyndonville, Vt. 
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he could explain. 

She felt immensely better for a tin 
then doubts again crept over her and sl 
looked forlornly out across the scene. Sud 
denly she felt her lightly clad body stiffen 
A hatless figure was coming out of tl 
Havers Co-operative, marching determin 
ly down the street. He carried a suitca 
in one swinging hand. Even by moonlight 
there could be no doubt of his identity. | 
was Kurt Shelton. 

A nameless fear assailed her. What w 


Kurt doing in the Havers at this time of 
night? What was that suitcase? For end 
less minutes she watched as he disappeared 
down the street. Anne felt weak. It was 


with an effort that she made her way across 
the room to lie wide-eyed upon the bed, 
her gaze fixed on the ceiling, wondering. 

It was on the ceiling that she saw it first, 
a little flickering reflection, a tiny shadow 
that danced ever so slightly. It puzzled 
her. Then a gong rang loudly in the thick 
silence and she sprang up. Even before she 
reached the window she knew, somehow, 
that the Havers was on fire. 

Smoke was pouring from the wind 
downstairs, and as she looked there was 
a burst of sinister orange in the square 
panes of the cupola. The Havers was 
doomed. She knew it. 

All those shouting people out there, the 
little engine and its fuule streams of water, 
all were useless. She knew how an elevator 
could burn. Almost as if she were inside, 
she could see the whistling red tongues 
wrapping around the dry, heavy timbers 
of the working floor, swooping up the ele- 
vating leg, enveloping the turns of the nar- 
row staircase. Nothing in the world was 
drier than an elevator. 


ows 


Dap knocked at her 


door. Close together they stood at the win- 
dow. He was talking, telling her things, 
but she did not hear. Against the red flames 
was silhouetted a clear, fire-edged picture 
of a man walking, a hatless man, with a 
suitcase swinging from his strong, steady 
hand. Of one thing she was sure, now. She 
had to talk to Kurt. 

The iron bars on the cell door shocked 
her. She could scarcely remember how she 
got here, nor why her breast was so tight 
and hard. He was there. Just under the 
window at the back. Light from the morn- 
ing sun was split through other bars and 
fell divided upon his bright hair. 

He spoke her name slowly, but he did 
not come to the door. It was hard to 
see him with the light at his back, but that 
didn’t matter. “Kurt,” she whispered. “I 
want to help. I saw you last night, Kurt. 
You had a suitcase. I want to help, Kurt, 
please.” 

He did not speak for a moment, then he 
said gravely, “You haven't learned to be- 
lieve in me very well, Anne.” His voice 
changed and he went on rapidly. “Others 
saw me too. And they know I quarreled 
with Cole. And they found my cap nearby. 
And they know the fire was set, with gaso- 
line and a fuse. You hold no secret, Anne.” 

She was being rebuked, sent away. The 
knowledge stabbed through her, and yet 
she found courage to ask, “Isn’t there some- 
thing — something I can do, Kurt?” 

He turned away. Dry, stony sobs hung 
like lead plummets in her breast and would 
not come out. “If you'll take care of Celia,” 
he said, nothing else. 
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She nodded dumbly and turned to go. 
Of course, she could take care of Cella. 
That was something. 

Out on the street she passed Ted Link 
and a strange man. They were hurrying, 
but Ted said something that she didn’t 
hear. She went on. 

Celia sat alone at a window. She was 
different. She was growing up. Her eyes 
re no longer the bright, child eyes of a 
few days before, but a woman’s eyes, and 
the welcoming pale smile on her lips was 
not that of a bubbling, wilful, eager young 
girl. They clung together for a time, and 
Anne felt that she was taking as much 
steadiness from this new Celia as she was 
giving. 

“Anne,” Celia was saying in a low voice. 
“He didn’t do it, of course. But if he did, 
it was my fault.” 

“Your fault?” 

“Yes. Cole and I planned to go away and 
get married last night. Kurt was not home 
to dinner. He stayed down with your 
father.” 

Anne looked up quickly. What could 
Dad have been doing with Kurt Shelton 
last night? With a trucker? 

“I packed a suitcase,” Celia went on. 
“Cole came and got it and took it to the 
elevator. I was to meet him there late at 
night. But somebody warned Kurt. He 
caught me going out and made me tell 
him. He locked me in and went over there. 
He came back soon with my suitcase. It 
was late, and then there was the fire, and 
the sheriff she gestured unhappily. 

Anne squeezed her hand. “You were 
really going away with Cole?” 

Celia nodded. ‘We were going to Hay- 
ton. Then back here for a little while. Cole 
had some money coming soon, he said, and 
after that we were to go on a trip.” 

As if in answer to an unasked question 
Celia said, “I wouldn't go now, Anne. Cole 
has said some things in town since—since 
the tire. It was Cole who said Kurt did it.” 

They talked in low sober tones for a 
while, like two sisters bound together by 
an unhappiness in their family, until sud- 
denly Anne felt that she wanted to see Dad 
Smith. She had not seen him since last 
night, since he had stood by her in the win- 
dow and talked to her when she didn’t hear. 
She hurried off toward the Farmers Eleva- 
tor. Ahead of her, a farm truck loaded 
with brilliant corn turned in toward the 
Farmers. With all her misery, Anne’s face 
lighted, and she broke into a run. She 
beat the driver to the office and burst in. 
“Dad,” she called, “new corn for the Farm- 
ers. It’s our first load.” 


Bor Dad was on the tele- 
phone. He was grinning happily as he 
listened. He waved her into quiet. ‘‘You’d 
better send him over quick,” he said into 
the mouthpiece, “‘there’s some stuff here—” 

“Now what was that?” 
“Get busy and weigh in this truck,” 
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Continued from page 28 


Dad commanded with as much authority 
as his mild voice could carry, “and quit 
askin’ questions.” 

That was not like Dad. It puzzled her. 
Dad had something up his sleeve. The 
truck took a long time, but it was good 
to sce yellow corn coming in. It was good, 
good, good. And with the Havers gone, 
there would be lots and lots of business 
for the fine old Farmers. There might 
even be enough for them all, now. Maybe 
she could forgive Kurt. Maybe she should 
forgive him. But what was that mysterious 
business Dad had on the telephone? She 
ran back into the office to find him. 

“Quit pesterin’ me,” he complained. “Go 
on back to the scales where you belong. I 
just saw another truck comin’ a minute 
ago.” 

Threatening him, she ran back to the 
dusty little weigh-room, opened the door, 
and stopped instantly, staring. Kurt Shel- 
ton—yes, Kurt in person, not a prisoner in 
the lithe jail—Kurt was moving a poise 
along the beam, weighing a truck that 
stood just outside the window on the scale. 
He waved his hand authoritatively, but he 
did not look around. 

Anne trembled on the threshold. There 
was something here she did not understand. 
Had Kurt broken out of jail? Why was 
he here, and at the scales? She wanted to 
go in, to question him, to ask and tell a 
hundred things, but she dared not. 

Quietly she closed the door and crept 
back into the depths of the elevator. 

She stepped close to Hank Smith’s ear. 
“Dad,” she said breathlessly, “Kurt Shelton 
is out there weighing in a truck! What's 
happened?” 

He bent over her then and put his arm 
around her. “Guess I can tell you now, 
honey,” he said. “The sheriff let him out 
of jail, and put Cole Havers in. Ted Link 
and an insurance man tracked it all down. 
You wouldn’t believe we had scamps in 
Ackery, but we have. Yes sir. Cole is 
one. He used poor little Celia to fix up 
his plot. Told her he was going to marry 
her and got her suitcase in the elevator last 
night. She was to meet him there late, 
but he wrote a note and sent it to Kurt, 
without signing his name, uppin’ him off 
so he would come and get the suitcase. 
He hid unul Kurt was gone, and then set 
that fire himself to get the insurance money. 
The Havers was losing money too, you 
know. And Cole swiped Kurt’s cap out 
of his house and threw it down where some- 
body would find it near the elevator.” 


ANxt's heart was sing- 
ing. “But Dad,” she asked at length, 
“what’s he doing out there in our ofhce? 
He’s a trucker, isn’t he? He doesn’t belong 
there.” 

Dad Smith patted her gently. “Oh, that,” 
he said, deprecatingly. “Well, honey, I 
guess you'll just have to put up with that. 
Kurt’s boss now.” 

“Boss?” Anne straightened up in aston- 
ishment. Dad waggled his head in con- 
firmation and the hunting cap slid to an 
even jauntier angle on his white hair. “Yep,” 
he said mischievously, “I elected him. He's 
puttin’ in some money and a truck into the 
Farmers’ Elevator. We're going modern, 
child. We're going to truck grain when 
trucking’s right, and ship by rail when 
that’s right, and we're going to build a 
filling station out in front there and fill 
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trucks and sell some gas and oil 
too. We fixed it up three days ago. And 
Kurt was so darn full of ideas and I'm 
such an old man that I just elected him 
boss instead of partner. We started up in 
Kurt hauled some Edie 


our own 


business yesterday. 


corn for the Havers and made $2. But he 
didn’t get 1t.”’ 

Anne felt her eyes fill, and th world 
swam around her in dizzy circles. She 


didn’t know whether she was glad or furi- 


loriously relieved or mad as a wet 


4 


did what any bewildered girl 


ould do—she stamped her foot hard on 

worn plank flooring. “Why didn’t 

somebody tell me?” she demanded. “Why? 
Whv?) Why?” 


Dad looked at her fondly. ‘Honey,” he 
a little hard to handle—.” 

eyebrows lifted and he 
“Easy,” he whis- 
I think you're 


said, “you was 
whit 
I 


Then his 
pe red over her shoulder. 
pered, “‘there’s the boss. 
going to get fired.” 

Anne wheeled sharply. Kurt stood in 
the doorway, looking very tall and very 
brown and solemn. 
banged once more on the 


“Why didn’t 


Anne’s foot 
bused floor of the Farmers. 
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The Coming 
of Harvest 


Continued from page 33 


n't so great in our rural dis- 
We haven't the 
excuse of the vast open spaces to keep us 
from foregathering on Thanksgiving Day. 
Our grandparents had to make an effort to 
go visiting if the destination lay many miles 
away but now we have telephones and mo- 
tor cars, and the miles can be spanned in a 
There isn’t any excuse— 


Distances ar¢ 


tricts as they once were. 


space of minutes. 
as far as boundaries are concerned—for a 
solitary Thanksgiving. 
VE seen pictures of the Pilgrim mothers 
oasting o open hearths and baking in 


the embers. I’ve seen a picture of my own 
great-grandmother’s farm kitchen, with its 
Dutch oven and its wood stove. It took 
heer perseverance to prepare dinners in the 
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Continued from 


Autumn 9 tinea; 


Leaf Party 


viation now, you want to fly 


i e thri I 
\ll right, 
\ here's tree in Guessit Grove in which to 
€ i ligl t 
\ you'd s¢ real strange sight, you come 
ng with 
An 1 wil ew some great big ships, all 
hored on a tree (7) 
A calendar is on your desk, as pretty as you 
please 
But just you take another look, and lo it has 
me trees (8 


uessit Grove will quickly come 
it cannot be, its name implies 
make a fire of logs, and when its 
this tree is there—just try it 


ut some day (10) 
This tree’s an honor to the grove, the reason, 
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you tell me?” she cried, and felt indigna- 
tion boiling through every inch of her, felt 
her eyes brimming with it, and her cheeks 
hot with it. 

Kurt looked at her steadily. “Seems to 
me,” he said, “you were drawing your own 
conclusions pretty well without any help. 
And it didn’t make me feel very good to 
be judged like that.” 

“But you might have—” she hesitated. 
It was getting to be awfully uncomfortable 
looking into his eyes. She felt herself fail- 
ing, her defenses and her indignation melt- 
ing away from her. Maybe she could think 
up something compelling, something un- 
answerable, if she closed her eyes. She 
tried it for a moment and missed the wink 
that Kurt gave the grinning Hank Smith 
over her shoulder, missed the silent re- 
treat of her father around one of the Farm- 
ers’ fine old beams. 

She opened her eyes suddenly. “Any- 
way,” she said threateningly, “you'd better 
not fire me. I'm a good worker.” 

“Can you obey orders?” 

“Fes oe. 

He smiled now, and held out his arms. 
“Kiss the boss,” he ordered. 


+ 


days of the early—and the later—pioneers. 

Today it is different. We have refrigera- 
tion and often gas and electricity. We have 
eficient ranges, and labor-saving 
kitchen utensils. We must not cull their 
lustre by losing sight of the high art of hos- 
pitality! 


clever, 


ITH the coming of harvest it is 
possible to forget for a brief, bright 
moment the toil and hardship that has gone 
into the harvest’s preparation. But as we 
do our forgetting, let us remember that we 
have neighbors and that, perhaps, they 
would like to join us in our forgetting! 
Bring the family as close as possible, no 
matter how far-flung their paths may be. 
And don’t ignore the new folks who moved 
into the farm down the road, and the Smiths 
who didn’t do as well this year as you— 
and the Browns who maybe did better. 
Remember that Thanksgiving—and the 
harvest ume for which it stands—is a legacy 
from the past, and a pledge to the nation’s 
future security. 
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For ‘tis a very tidy tree, and always trim and 
neat. (11) 

And last of all, in Guessit Grove amid the trees 
so fair, 

Believe me, or believe me not, why you yourself 
are there! (12) 

A dozen trees in Guessit Grove, so stately and 
so tall, : 

so now just get your wits to work, 

And try to name them all! 


Refreshments 


N bread sandwiches, or nut cakes 
would be appropriate refreshments, 
with coffee or fruit punch. Or fix up a 
doughnut tree from a bare branch, wiring 


to it doughnuts which have been wrapped 
in red or yellow cellophane. 





(The names of the trees in the Pencil 
Game, “‘Guessit Grove’’, will be sent on re- 
quest. They are not given here as the 
many Farm Journal readers at the party 
would be given an unfair advantage in the 
contest. ) 
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A Papec will reduce 
your feed costs, give . 

you better rations and make your home-grown 
feeds go further! Grinds small grains, ear corn, 
snapped corn, hay and fodder all equally well 
because it has governor-controlled, self-feed rolls. 
Reversible hammers. Grinds fine or coarse. No 
burrs. No jack shaft. Seven models, all ruggedly 
built for long years of trouble-free service. Rigidly 
guaranteed to outgrind any other hammer mill 
on equal power. For full information send name 
and address on margin of this ad. State power 
available. Papec Machine Co., 1411 North Main 
St., Shortsville, N. Y. 


Also Feed Mixers, Hay Choppers, Ensilage Cutters 


PAPE 


HAMMER MILLs 
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that touches milk. New Bowl con- 
struction, 40% fewer discs, 50% heavier 
cream! A eniny .ctbvere surface as easy 
to wash as glass ... will never corrode 
or rustin generations of service. Write 
for FREE Catalog and Free Tria! offer. 
THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 
H.8.Babson, U.S.Mgr. Dept. 25-08 
2843 W. 19th St., Chicago, i. 


MELOTTE 














No Time Like 


Now to Get in— 
Make up to $75 a week 


It'snotrick tomake upto$i2 
aday waanzes use yourcarasa McNess 
“Store on Wheels.” Farmers are buying 
everything they canfrom McNess men. 
Attractive business-getting ‘prizes, also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 
This business is depression- proof. 


We Supply Capital — Start Now! 
There's no better work anywhere — 
pays well, permanent, need no experience to start and 
we supply capital to belp you «St started quick. You 
start maki money first day. Write at once for Mc- 
Ness Dealer book—telis all—no obligation. (92-A) 


FURST & THOMAS, 217 Adams St, Freeport, lil. 


,NEW SEPARATOR 


Buy direct from factory. Save half. 
Galloway Separator ts all the 
cream. Turns easy, All latest improve- 
ments, including Staintess iscs, Big 
trade-in allowance. Terms as low as $3.00 a 
month, No interest. 830 days trial. All sizes and 
styles. Write today for big FREE catalog. 

















Im mediately, Men— Women, 

18-50, puny oor steady 
overnment J Start, 
$105-$175 month. Common 
education sufficient Valk 
uable information about 


Free. Write 
Instruction Bureau, 457, St. Louis, Mo. 
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l Get Your Favorite. 


‘MAGAZINES 


At MoneySaving Prices 

















The Magazine Clubs listed below have been carefully 
selected. Farm Journal is sent for TWO years; all 
other magazines for one year. Canadian and Phila- 
delphia subscribers must pay additional prices on ac- 
count of extra postage. 
Club No. 601 Club No. 602 
Woman's W $2.00 Household Magazine $2.00 
Good Stories Value Good Stories Tiles 
Mother’s Home Life. AIF Mustrated Mechanics. 411 
Home Friend 00 Gentlewoman 4 
P Tribune ) $] Mother’s Home Life ) $400 
Farm Journal —2 yrs Farm Journal—2 yrs 
Club No. 600 Club No. 604 
Woman's World $2.00 | Woman's World { $2.00 
Household Magazine Value | Household Magazine \ Value 
Good Stories $400 ae Mechanics < AllFor 
Gentlewoman. . | Mother’s Home Life 
Farm Journal—2 yrs. __ ‘1 __ | Farm Journal—2 yrs (51 ” 
Club No. 606 $2.25 | Club No. 607 $2.25 
MecCall’s Magazine Value | Pathfinder (wkly) | yr Value 
Household Magazine = Woman's World AllFor 
jories tories 
Farm Journal—2 yrs f ‘ Farm Journal—2 yrs. f +13 
Club No. 605 | Club No. 609 $2.25 
Pictorial Review $2.95 | Sports Afiel d Value 
Good Stories Valie | Woman’s World .. LAM For 
Illustrated Mechanics. > AllFor | Good Stories fs] 5 
Gentlewoman.. . $; Farm Journal—2 yrs. . 
Farm Journal —2 yrs.) ' 
Club No. 611 $ 3.00 | Club No. 612 $3.00 
McCall’s Magazine Value | Pictorial Review Value 
Screenplay tan Fes | Spats tel All For 
Woman's Wor ouse Magazine 
Farm Journa!—2 yrs f 5] _| Farm Journal —2 yrs f $150 
NOTE — If the magazines you want are not listed here write us for 
prices. 
La 

5 Magazines $1.00 
FARM JOURNAL 2 Years and any FOUR 

magazines listed below for one year each 

() Woman’s World C Mustrated Mechanics 

{} Home Arts—Needlecraft C) Mother’s Home Life 

C) Home Frie C) American Poultry Journal 

(} Poultry Tribune C) Home Circle 

C) Good Stories C) Gentlewoman 
Check 4 of above Magazines if you select 

this Special Club of 5 Magazines for $1.00 
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FARM JOURNAL, Dept. F 
Washington Square, PP ‘hiladelphia, Pa 
Enclosed find $.... ‘ Please send me 
magazines in Club No.... 


all the 


State ; 
Farm Journal, Dept. F, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Salesmen Wanted 
Immediately 


Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Northand South 
Dakota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Michigan, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Nee wie Pacific Coast, and 
southeastern states. 
THE Farm Journal now has several 
permanent, well-paying all-the- 
year-around positions open for reliable, 
steady men in each of the states named 
above. 
The work is easy and most agreeable. 
Farmers are the finest folks on earth to 
deal with, and all our men have to do is 
to travel the country districts taking 
orders for the lowest priced, easiest sell- 
ing and most necessary farm proposition 
in the world 
Previous selling experience desirable, 
but not required. Applications desired 
only from canet, truthful, respectable 
men, with some knowledge of farming, 
who are willing to be away from home, 
will work six days a week. 
The selling plan is new, unusual and ef- 
fective. All men hired will be given spe- 
cial individual training in the field, be- 
fore being allowed to travel alone. Also, 
there is quick advancement for men 
who make good. 
Write at once, stating age, qualifica- 
tions for position, business experience, 
whether you own or have the use of an 
automobile and when you can start. 


Sales Department 


230 Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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High Farming at Elmwood 


By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
I did not write you immediately 
on receiving your October issue, as 


I should and expected to, but I was all tied 
up with the political campaign, and didn’t 
get around to it. The magazine came, in 
case you stll want to know, on the morning 
of September 16. 

You may be surprised that I was in this 
political business, and if you are not 
any more surprised than I was. You know 
little 1 think of politicians and their 


SO 


how 
ways. 

However, the county I live in was in a 
hot fight at this primary election, and Mr. 
Priestman wanted me get out and do 
some work in rounding up the people to 
vote the right way. We had a proposition 
to overhaul the state constitution so the New 
Deal could pile a billion-dollar debt on us 


and we had to beat that. 


to 


and raise our taxes, 


Then we had to throw out the county 
prosecutor, who was a flat tire, and put in 
a new man. And besides that we had all 


our township officials to nominate. 

Well, all that took time, and after I got 
into the job I got kind of interested in it, 
and spent all that Monday and Tuesday 
skirmishing around the country and routing 
out votes. I did not have a minute to tell 
you when the Farm Journal arrived. 

The election came out all right. We licked 


the New Deal on the new constitution and 
a billion dollars in debts, and all our candi- 
dates got their nominations. Now all we 


have to do is to put them over in November, 
which looks as if it would be a set-up. Mr. 
Priestman was so pleased he said he would 
car in the spring, if every- 
goes well, and I reckon he will if 
let him. The old crate is getting 
rickety and starting to run up repair bills. 

We will be glad enough to get a new 
car, although I suppose we ought to be 
thinking of getting a family airplane in- 
stead. It is certainly surprising what the 


buy us a new 
thing 


we will 


is the bunk,” 


ago. 








Garden 
Bonfires 


BIG bonfire in fall is good medicine for 
the flower garden that is loaded up with 
disease. For example, leaf spot of iris is due 
to a fungus that lives over winter on the 
old plants. In the spring the fungus bears a 
crop of seeds which are splashed on the 


¢ 


As long as we have known Peter Tumbledown, 
he has been selling off his biggest calves to 
the butcher, and keeping the small ones be- 
cause they ate less and made less trouble. 
“This thing of increasing the milk per cow 
says Peter. 
give no more milk than they did forty years 


air transport people have accomplished. One 


north and south line goes directly over Elm- 
wood, and you can almost set your watch by 
the big planes as they go over. 

They fly very high and fast, 
beautiful sight as you see the sun on their 
misty silver sides as they slip among the 
clouds. At night they carry a cluster of 
lights, and I often go out and watch the 
last night plane as it goes south at 10:40 on 
the dot. At least I think it is the last plane. 
Either that or the later ones don’t wake me 
up. It takes a thunderstorm to do that. 

While I am on the subject of politics, I 
want to ask whether you are going to run 
your Presidential Straw Vote next summer? 
We always found it very interesting, and it 
was so accurate as to the way the election 
would turn out, that I certainly hope you 
will have it in 1936. 

[We expect to have the Straw Vote, and 
will most likely start it in the spring, to 
find out who the Republicans would prefer 
to nominate against Mr. Roosevelt.—Editor | 

I was pleased to see that the money control 
office in Washington, whatever they call it, 
would not give Mr. Wallace any cash to 
start the Potato Control Act on the first of 
December. I will bet that was a great relicf 
to the AAA, and maybe they slipped the 
controller a couple of good cigars help 
him make up his mind. That is what I 
would do in their place. 

Well, this is a kind of a rambling letter, 
Mr. Editor, but maybe you will hed it good 
enough to print. I am much obliged for 
forwarding the letter from the man who 
wanted to know which side of a scythe we 
sharpen at Elmwood, and also the one from 
the lady in California. If you could find 
out from her whether it was meant as a 
compliment or not when she called me an 
“old schnicklefritz,” that would be a weight 
off my mind, too. Yours for bigger and 
better politics. T. Webb 


and it is a 
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“‘My cows don’t 
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new leaves by rain. The new batch of fun- 
gus then feeds on the leaves, so that by July 
the iris plants look like they had been singed. 

Other diseases that live over winter in 
similar fashion are bacterial black spot and 
sclerotium root rot of delphinium and lark- 
spur; hollyhock rust; soft rot of iris; botrytis 
rot of peony, lily and tulip; black spot, mil- 
dew and rust on roses; snapdragon rust. 

When you remove and burn the tops of 
the diseased plants late in fall, remove also 
all weeds nearby. The weeds may serve as 
a fine winter resort for the disease. 
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FARM 


More Power 


IT WAS a vivid picture of man’s de- 
sire for more power, that five-horse 
hitch demonstration at the Potato 
Field Day at Camillus, New York. 

The thing that most amazes the farmers 





who have never seen these big hitches be- 
tore, is the ease with which the larger units 
are handled. “Tying in” and “bucking 
back” are the reason for that. After the first 
couple of minutes, the big-hitch teams move 


as one he rse. 


@ Hand labor is a thing farmers want no 
more to do with, if one can judge by their 
interest in machinery exhibits at the state 
fairs this year. A fair share of this interest 
was translated into purchases, too. An ex- 
hibitor at the Illinois state fair sold over 
$1700 worth of feed grinders in one day. 

The fair visitors were thickest around the 
exhibits of diesel tractors, corn pickers, feed 
grinders, oil-bath binders and mowers, 
rubber tired machinery, wind electric plants, 
combines, small threshers. Interest is 
particularly keen in diesel engines of smaller 
sizes, because they can burn six-cents-a- 
gallon fuel. 

Interest in feed grinders is stimulated 


* 


Continued from 
page 19 


God’s 
Green Acres 


‘Whoever sees *neath winter's fields of 
Snow 


The silent harvest of the future grow 


That’s what I mean; the silent harvest of 
the farm. The silent harvest of a life lived 
in the fields, with God and grain. That’s 
the harvest that’s made this country what 
it is, for in it lies the real strength and 
power of our American character; the stur- 
diness, the self-reliance, the faith in the fu- 
ture, the drive that comes of the knowledge 
that we've all got a stake in the land. 


OU know, when Abe Lincoln came 
b pet to Springfield to sit in the IIli- 
nois Legislature, he had mud on his boots. 
Abe Lincoln was a man of the soil, and he 
was proud of it! He went through the 
awful days of the Civil War with all the 
humble, stubborn, God-like trust and faith 
of a farmer who has left good seeds be- 
veath the frozen clods of bitter winter, 
but who knows that warm, healing spring 
is not far away. He had a confidence in 
this country’s tomorrow, symbolized by the 
mud on his boots. We've nearly lost that; 
we've wiped away the mud as though we 
were ashamed of it, and put on an artificial 
shine. What we need right now is to turn 
back to the Lincoln-of-the-muddy-boots. 

“I don’t mean that we should go back 
to the ways and habits of Lincoln’s days, 
but that we should recapture the spirit and 
the wholesome philosophy of life and the 
faith in tomorrow that marked Lincoln and 
a million more men of the soil in his day. 
We need to stop hurrying, to rein up, to 
sit still awhile and figure things out, to 
stop and read the signboards at the cross- 


somewhat by the large acreage of soybeans 
and other annual crops, such as corn fodder 
and kafir, to be used for hay. Grinding 1n- 
creases the palatability of coarse roughages 
and reduces waste. 


@ The big-scale way in which terracing has 
been undertaken in the erosion control pro- 
gram intrigues one’s imagination. Special 
terracing machines have been developed by 
Iowa and Missouri experiment station en- 
gineers which make terracing merely a 
matter of driving along the contour lines 
and leaving a completed terrace behind. 

It is just possible that the individual 
farmer who is confronted with the task of 
building his own terraces may think the job 
impossible because of the big scale under- 
takings he has seen. 

For that reason we remind the farmer to 
whom terracing is new that a good job can 
be done with his team or tractor plus plows, 
small graders and scrapers which do not 
require large power units. What's more, 
he may be able to get the vocational stu- 
dents in high school to run the level and set 
the stakes, and thus be spared the expense 
of hiring a surveyor. 
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roads of our day, and see where we're go- 
ing. That’s almost impossible in an office 
or a mill or a shop; the man who stops 
there is lost in the rush. But it is possible 
on the farm, where folks take time to live. 
Back to the soil! Back to earth. Back to 
the earth! 


HAT can happen on the farm. There 

you have time for it, security and lei- 
sure for it. There, peace and certainty and 
a sense of purpose and achievement. And 
the feel of a good ship’s deck beneath your 
feet. Your farm ‘ship’ is good and safe and 
strong and ‘going places’; the farm is com- 
ing back. Men may come and men may 
go, the nation may go Republican or Demo- 
cratic or Communist, wars may flare up and 
burn out in armistice and chaos, but the 
farmer must go on forever, whatever hap- 
pens. For he’s the apex of the pyramid of 
this civilization, upon which all the rest 
depends.” 

He stopped, in a flush, embarrassed at 
the thought that he had said too much, 
that he had been guilty of a cross-roads 
political speech. But his two companions 
evidently thought otherwise, for they sat in 
dead silence for long, long minutes. At 
last Stearns rose quietly to his feet and 
walked out of the little room as though 
he were walking out of a church, fearful 
to speak lest he break the silence. Sun- 
tanned Peabody the farmer rose too, held 
out his hand, and moved off down the dim 
aisle, in a trance. 

An hour later, these three were in their 
berths. The white-haired Senator lay think- 
ing of vanished days when he had run bare- 
foot in the fields. The manufacturer lay 
muttering to himself, something about “‘just 
running in circles.” The farmer lay look- 
ing out of his window, out across the miles 
of rustling corn, ready for cutting, that 
stretched from the tracks to the moonlit 
horizon miles away, murmuring, “God's 
Green Acres!” 
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SHEETS 


are Safe Against 
Every Attack 


Strong, handsome, easy 
to get and easy to lay, Gal- 
vanized Sheets are the ideal 
material for roofing and 
siding your farm buildings. 


SEAL OF QUALITY 
“The Super Sheet 

for Super Service”’ 
will help you forget roof- 
ing troubles. The heavy 
zinc Coating——2 oz. per sq. 
ft. — means a lifetime of 
rust-free service. Full de- 
tails in “Facts about Gal- 
vanized Sheets” and “Di- 
rectionsfor Laying Galvan- 
ized Roofing,” two inter- 
esting and valuable books 
sent FREE. Write today. 
AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 


Dept.E 60 E. 42nd St.. New York 






























For millions of poultrymen. In 60 years 
Pratts old, reliable Regulator has made 
good our guarantee that it will start more 
eggs es by the 15th day or your 
money is refunded. 

Poultry Regulator costs only 2c a day for 
100 hens. Make the 15-day test. 

See your dealer. If he does not stock, 
send us $1.00 with your name and address, 
for trial supply. Pratts Poultry Regula- 
tor must make good or we will! 

PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. 899, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pratts POULTRY 





REGULATOR 


HELPS HENS LAY 








Starts Hens Laying 


| Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 


Mr. Jos. Burkhart, R. I., Aspers, Pa., has a real 
| idea for chicken raisers who are not getting plenty 
| of eggs. He says: 

“This past winter, our 150 hens were hardly 
laying at all. We got only 7 or 8 eggs a day. Then 
I started feeding them Don Sung, and I am now 
getting between 100 and 110 eggs a day. Don Sung 
is surely worth its weight in gold.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tablets which 
Mr. Burkhart used, are opening the eyes of chicken 
raisers all over America. Poultry raisers whose hens 
are not laying well should bear in mind that Don 
Sung is positively guaranteed to do the work or 
money promptly refunded, so it costs nothing to try. 
Right now is the time to start giving Don Sung to 
your hens, so you will have a good supply of fresh 
eggs all winter. The tablets can be obtained by 
sending 50 cents for a trial package (or $1 for the 
extra large size) to 

THE BURRELL-DUGGER CoO. 
269 Postal Sta. Bidg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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When answering advertisements say, 
















Best Poultry Paper 6 recurs 


Helps increase Poultry Profits. Send coin or stamps, 
ts for 3 years or 10 cents for 6 months 
trial. Agents wanted. American Pou Journal 
. Clark Street Chicage, illinets 
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COPY must 
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The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 


IN all cases 
cash must ac- 
company order, 
and new adver- 


























the month pre- ; : ' 
ceding the Display Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby Classified Advertisements without display type or illus- tisers are asked 
month of publi- chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustrations, tration, 45 cents a word; ‘minimum, 20 words. to give ref- 
cation. $3.50 an agate line, $49.00 an inch; minimum 5 lines. Initials, single letters and figures count as one word. erences. 
| 
| 
PO pacer. = a 
7 MAN WANTED—Manufacturer established 46 years FREE! BATTERY GUIDE. A 24-page text book 
AGAIN! ROSELAWN LEAD _ will finance responsible man with complete stock of | jnciuding history, construction, functioning and care of 
~ |} guaranteed food, farm and household necessities—you Storage Batteries. A valuable book for the owner of any 
pay when sold. Mighty attractive proposition. Good | Auto, Farm Light or Radio Battery. Write for this free 
living right from start with steady increase for industrious text book and new low prices on Universal Farm Light 









IN BARRON IMPORTATION 


tye agg Poultry Farm has just received its 
15th consecutive shipment of world-famous 
Barron English Leghorns —the largest in its hist 
Tom Barron writes: “I am shipping you the large St 
number and the finest quality birds I have ever sent 
to Roselawn Farm." 


ROSELAWN 


Big-Type S. C. White Leghorns 


Represent 35 years of breeding by “Tom Barror 














World's Greatest Contest Record Holder, and « 
15 years of trapnest pedigree breeding here at Ro 
400 Official Cont 








lawn, Winners of more than | 
Awards. Records up to 320 eggs per year. Eve | 
chick pedigree-sired. Testimonial letters pr | 
Roselawn chicks unsurpassed anywhere for Big 
Profits and customer satisfaction 

ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM ouozts. "Ohio 
References: Dun & Bradstreet’s or any Dayton Ba 














ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX 


Larue hatches each day in wee May, 1935 
UNSEXED, AS YOU LIKE THE NM ie 


1! consecutive years. Superior grade from all Old 


















Hen's eggs. UNS [D. New Hampshire Reda, 
Wyandottes, Barred & White Rock 1. Reds, 
Black Minorcas, Buff Orpingt Buff Rocks, 
100, $9.45—300, $25.05. Go Buff, English 
White, Beautiful Dark Rose & a Comb Brown 
Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy Ass 100, $8.95— 
300, $26.55. White & Buff "Mine reas, Giants 
100, $10.45—300, $32 vor Utility grade, 
deduct le each from the » prices. Hi-KRecord 
Barred Rocks, White Leghorns, Blue Andalusians, 
Black Leghorns, 100, $11.45—300, $34.05. Day F 
old Pullets in Heavy Breeds, 100, $10.95—300 


$32.55. Day old Pullets in Light Breede 100 $15.95 

300, $41.55. Beginning March 15th, priees on day MRS. ATZ 
old Pullets will be $2.00 higher. Heavy Coekerels 10¢ & llee I 
White Leghorn Coshares. he ioe uted Ligh cerels, 4 
Assorted for a nrerss 65, 80-—300, $20.40. Preps sid 
livery. WHE W WETTER CHIX ARE MATCHED. ATZ'S V 


THEM. ATZ’ Ss HATCHERY, MILLTOWN, 
New HAMPSHIRE | 


EDS | 
| 


100) 


IND. 















One of the 

Largest and ORIGINAL Breeders 
Learn about this profitable breed. 32-page illustrated catalog 
free. Explains 8-point Balanced Breeding Program. Un- 
excelled for livability, growth, production. NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE ROCKS a superior Cross Bred Broiler Chick now 
available. Cotte faction guaranteed. 

‘ode Compliance Certificate No. 750 


HUBBARD FARMS, Box 92, Walpole, | N. H. 


SE -ed Chicks CHEAP X~ 


bso of day-old males o or w pales ta, nee rede 

tested. Guarantee 

Making methods. Booklet FREF. 12 - re Re icks “ ate aot: Stare 
Also Moore's strain W HITE GIANTS 











Cheap prices. the ghorr 

the Heavy Breeds.’ Ist prize winners in World's Fair ege-contest a 4 
exhibition classes. Bie Book FREE. 

Famous Poultry Farms Ass'n Dept. 345 Shenandoah, lowa 








BABY CHICK BUYERS: 
storage means high prices for winter broilers 
make bigger profits on broilers this winter than in 
recent year. Write us for catalog and prices on chicks 
Davis Poultry Farm, Route 17, Ramsey, Indiana 


Big shortage of poultry in 
You can 
any 


Lead- 





WORLD'S LARGEST CHICK PRODUC ‘ER RS. 


ing breeds. Also hybrids; sexed chicks. Now hatching. | | 
Prompt delivery. Low prices. Special discounts on | 
1936 orders booked now. | 

Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, | 


Mo. | 





SEX GUARANTEED CHICKS at Lowest Prices 
Day old cockerels and pullets. All leading breeds. Hi 
est Quality. Missouri Accredite! Free Catalog. 
Clardy Hatchery, Route 7, Ethel, Missouri. 
HEAVY BROILER CHICKS, $5.90, 
Reds, Wyandottes $6.90. Blood 
thorobred chicks hatched each week. 
Robins Rest Farm, Milton, W. Va. 


SALEM'S QUALITY CHIC “KS for increased “profits, 
Prompt shipment postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed 
Hatching the leading varieties the year around. Write 
for our new prices. Salem Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 
Box 10, Salem, Indiana. 


ONLY MAGAZINE giving latest poultry 


th- 


postpaid Rocks, 
Tested. Thousands 

















discoveries 








from all parts of world. Sample free 
Every ys Poultry Magazine, Seve. 54, Hanover, Pa. 
BLOODTESTED CHICKS WEEKLY. Purebred or 
Hybrids as hatched or sexed. Assorted $5.00, Hybrid 
Pullets $7.00 hundred delivered. 

Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, IIL 
POULTRY TRIBUNE magazine. 





ears $1.00; one year trial 25¢ in U. S. 


af 
try Tribune, Dept. C-29, Mount Morris, Illinois. 





FROG RAISING 

Raise Frogs For Us. 
= pay oe ay yt, dozen for *‘Nufond Giants. oy 
ye me 





<— yearly. Backyard 





aimete suitable. 3, 


ponds, stare FREE FROG 600 








American Frog Canning = w160-W). NewOrteans, La. 


Premiums and 
Anderson sold 
and H. E. 
Pleasant 
No slack 


man Big Value Combination Deals 
Fast-Selling Specials now in effect. B. M 
over $402.70, A. XN Karel over $347.48 
MeMillen over $314.15 in recent week 
outdoor worl Experience not necessary 
seasons or layoffs. Write today for 
offer MeConnon & Co., Room 74L8, 


SALESMEN WANTED MANY STARKS SALI 
make more than $200.00 per month during spare time. 
You can do as well. Pleasant outdoor work. No experi- 
ence necessary Big Pay Weekly We furnish Big Sales 
Making Outfit Free. Write at once for full information. 
If you can't sell, Buy Stark Trees. Write for Catalog. 
Stark Nurseries, Box C-411, Louisiana, Mo. 


one 


No-Investment” 
Minn. 


Winona, 





MAN WANTED in each county as Direct Representative 
of well known oil company. Sell small town and farm trade 
y credit terms. Big business right now taking orders 
for immediate and spring delivery. Experience not neces- 
sary No investment required. ¢ ~w se for immediate 
income. Write P. T. Webster, General Manager, 
171 Standard Bank Bldg., ¢ lev eland, Ohio. 


openings in Illinois, Ww iscon- 
Missouri, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and New England, for 
men with ears to sell new and renewal subscriptions 
Steady work with good pay. Special training given. Write 
giving age, reference, complete address and telephone 


number to 
Phila., Pa. 


Farm 
MEN WANTED AT ONCE to call on stores with biggest 
Self-selling counter displays: 


line 5c and 10c necessities 

Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handkerchiefs, Household Ceme t, 
101 different items, many new, exclusive. Up to 125% 
profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog Free 

Procopax, Dept. 40-RD, 1956 8. Troy, Chicago. 

WANTED: Man to start in business sellin g widely-known 
products to satisfied consumers. Complete line. Largest 
company; established ISS9, Big Earnings. No capital or 





RNAL has 
Indiana, Michigan, 


FARM JOU 
1, lowa, 


sir 


Journal, Washington Square, 








experience needed. Write for free particulars. 

Rawleigh’'s, Box K-1-FJN, I reeport, Illinois 
AGENTS: SMASH GO PRICES. Santos Coffee 12¢ 
Ib. 4-oz. Vanilla Sigc. Razor Blades 10 for Sigc. 100 
sticks Chewing Gum l2ec. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 


Experience unnecessary. Write 
FR-3, St. Louis, Missouri 


BIG | Qu IC K P R rt ITS t ts aking orders for Dunlap pants. 
$1.95 up. Zipper Jackets and Raincoats, too. Samples 
given to producers No experience or money required. 
Everything to start furnished free 

Dunlap P ants Co., Dept Ly-L, 


MEN for dis ributing and route work. Automo- 
men who qualify 335 a week opportunity. 


150 other bargains 
Carnation Co., 


lic 


Cc incinnati, Ohio 











ABLE 
biles given 
Details free 


Albert Mills Ohio. 


9035 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 











NEW DRYCLEANING CLOTHES BRUSH, Revolu- 
tionary invention. Cleans clothes like magic. Homes, 
offices buy instantly. Phenomenal profits. Outfit Free. 
Kris tee Dept. 261, Akron, Ohio 
$2.00 HOURLY with new, scientific cream 1 that mends all 
cloth easily, quickly, invisibly, without needle and thread. 


Stands laundering. Free sample 


sewnomore, 3-762, ¢ incinnati, Ohio 
MAKE MORE MONE Y taking orders” Shirts, Ties, Un- 
derwear, Dresses, Hosiery, Raincoats, Jackets, Pants, 
Uniforms. Outtit I - Nimrod Company, Department 


163, 4922-28 Lincoln Avenue, Chic ago 

$6.00 HOURLY. Am: wzing Karnu Re! ini shes autos like 

nev without rubbing, polishing, Waxing or painting. 

Wipes on with cloth. Lasts 8 to 12 months. Free Sample. 
Karnu, Dept. 8-59, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MAN wanted by shoe manufacturer established 31 years 


Ready cash daily. No experience needed. 


for sales work 
Mason Shoe Manufacturing Co., 








Sales outfit free. Write 
Dept. M39, ¢ ‘hippev wa Falls, Ww is. 
BIG MONEY treating and v: accinating for worms and 
p ultry diseases. Representatives wanted. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. Beebe Laboratories, Dept. 16, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 
MAKE-SELL YOUR OWN Products at Home. No ma- 
ciinery or experience needed Guaranteed formulas. 
Catalog free Kemico, 85, Parkridge, Illinois 
“UKO” CLEANS AND WHITENS clothes. Softens 
water. Saves soap. Sells 25c. Profit 17c. Sample Free. 
Beseo, 5009-L, Irving Park, Chicago 
ADDRESSING—Mailing Circulars, at home, for Mail 
Dealers. Earn $15 weekly. Stamp brings particulars. 
Wilson Company, Dept. F, Long Beach, California 








FARMS 


SECURITY assured, North Dakota, 


SEES ESES 
INDEPENDENCE, 


Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive literature, im- 
+ % advice. Mention state 

. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
NEW DEAL in farms, Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. Rents are cheaper. 
prices lower. New low rates. Write for Free Book. E. 
Leedy, Dept. 1228, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul. 
Minn. 


SOO LINE LAND GRANT LANDS in Upper Wisconsin. 
Free information Ask for booklet No. 28 and about re- 
duced rates. Address 

R. S. Claar, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free 

Real Estate Salesman, Nebraska 


Dept. 16, Lincoln, 


Satteries, for all makes of plants. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate these latest improved Universal Batteries—fully 
guaranteed by a Company with 33 years experience. Kasy 
payment plan if desired. Universal also builds the Uni- 
versal Wind-driven Farm Light and Power Plants (for- 
merly Hebco-Perkins). Ask for literature and prices 
on these Wind-Driven Light Plants. Universal Battery 
Cc ompany, 3468 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





MAKE $18.00 WEE KL = AT ‘HOME Addressing and 
Mailing Post Cards and letters. Experience unnecessary. 
Steady work. Supply furnished. If you can write plainly, 
or use a typewriter you are just the type of person we 
are looking for. You don't have to rent an office or buy 
fixtures. You can do this work at home. We want to hear 
from you at once so we can lay all the facts before you, 
then you be the judge as to whether you like this oppor- 
tunity. If you need money, don't hesitate. You owe it 
to yourself to investigate. Start Now. Complete particu- 
lars send 10c (to cover mailing expenses). National 
Industries, 17 Locust (Dept. 19) Springfield, Mass. 





Highest prices paid for all Coins Rare 





$4000 for $1 


and Common; Gold pieces some worth $6000; Foreign 
Currencies; Dimes before 1895—-8450; Liberty Nickels 
before 1914—-8300; Indian Head Cents $100; 1909 Cent— 


Encased Postage Stamps $13.00; Half Cents 
:; Half Dimes $175; Quarters $300; Fractional Cur- 
$9.00; Colonial Coins $8300; 1933—50c—S4.00; 
Canadian Coins $165 ete. Send 1l5e for our complete 
1936 Illustrated Catalog, before sending coins. 

National-coin Company (A2) Springfield, 
STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power 
Plants. Non-acid. Non-Sulphating. Long Life. Fully 
Guaranteed. Low priced. Has none of the common acid 
battery diseases. Also attractive bargains in Power-Light 
Plants, Generators, Motors, ete. 

Hawley Smith C ompany, nN. z 
FREE! Send for this amazing new “He rbalis st Almans ac 
Interesting! Instructive! Educational! Contains over 
200 valuable herb medicine recipes and Indian secrets for 
home use. Beautifully illustrated in natural colors. 
Needed every home. Dime covers postage and handling. 
Write today! Bottanic, 145 West 112th Street, Chicaga 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS from 
Rolls developed 2 sets 


er 
$27 





Mass. 








EDISON 


Croton Falls, 





your nega- 





tive 60c dozen with envelopes 

dated pictures 25c. Reprints 3c; over 20 reprints 2'4c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. “Where the West 
Begins.’ r 

ROL i: DE “DEVE SLOPE D, er prints, Oil Painted Enlarge- 
ment, Valuable premium coupon 25c. Individual atten- 


tion to each picture 
Janesville’ Film, 


SPEE E DW IND Cc HARGE R from automobile 
generator. Complete Plans 10c, with 15 other generator 
changes. LeJay Manufacturing, 3469 Hennepin, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS 3—Any § size e roll. developed, 
8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements, 25c Ace 
Photo Service, Box 223B, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


WIND ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
complete drawings and plans free 
Parker-McCrory Mfg. Co., 37 2MX, Kansas C ity, Mo. 
20 BLI U E TONE REP RIN TS 25c. 5x7 Enlargements 
10¢ each. 8x10 Enlargements send picture or negative 
25¢ Neverfade, Maywood, Llinois. 


Janes ville, Wisconsin. 


SLOW | 








You build them. Five 





ROL iz: DEVELOPED, Two prints each good negative 25c. 
Reprints 2\44c. Enlargement coupon Daily Service 
Willard’s, Box 3536-P, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 





KENTUCKY'S FAVORITE 
Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, 
plugs, $1.00. Doran Farms, 


REMNANTS from Wash Dress al 
Garments and Quilts; 25-Yard Bundle $1.00. 
Guaranteed—Cagle’s—Sandoval, Illinois. 


WANTED: Original Poems, Songs of all kinds for imme- 
diate and careful consideration. 
Dept. FJ, MMM Publishers, Studio Bldg., 





Guaranteed Best Grade 
flavoring, and box of 
Murray, Ky. 

and ‘Shirt Factories for 
Postpaid. 











Portland, Ore. 





WILL BUY—Old Toy Banks used by children years 
ago; particularly Mechanical Iron Ones. Describe, state 
price. Sherwood, Asbury Park, New Jerse 
NEW SERVICE TO SPECTACLE WEARERS. Write 
for illustrations, free mailing boxes and particulars. 
{Neo Co. 2102 E. Susquehi nna, Philadelphia. Pa. 








MAKE MONE Y selling cosmetics. Your cus- 
We teach you. Facial Demonstrating Set 
Pyrl-Joie Products, 7-1 10, Denver, Colo. 


LADIES! 
tomers repeat. 
Free. 


TW O 5x7 PROF ESSIONA ALE nl: urgements with. each film 
for 25c. Also with 25e worth of reprints. 
Lightning | F ilm Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


Y ARNS S FOR “RU 'G ar and Hand- Knitting at bargain 
prices. Samples and knitting directions Free 
Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box L, Harmony, 


Farm Radio—$8.95. Complete. _ Sensation. 
Earn yours FREE. Write today. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“Maine. 








NEW 
Home agents wanted. 
E-20th Century Co., 





BEAU Fee L COLORED « enlargement with ¢ each film de- 
veloped, 2! Speedy Service. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money +. , LaCrosse F iim Cc ompany, LaC rosse, Wis. 


MAKE $21 A 100 STAMPING NAMES on Keychecks. 
Samples and a 25c. All Supplies furnished. 
FKeytag Co., C ohoes, New York — 





TWO PROFESSIONAL E nlargements. with each | roll de- 
veloped and printed 25c. Eight reprints, two enlarge- 
| ments 25ce. Hygloss, 10, River Grove, IIL. 
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The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 








DOGS 


FOR SALE: One of Kentucky's best thoroughly trained 
four year old redbone and bluetick coonhounds, fast wide 
hunter, true and solid tree barker, rabbit and fox broke. 
Priced to sell on trial with written purchase money back 
guarantee. Reference cannes. 
. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky 
COON, opossum, fox, | abhi and combination hounds 
shipped for trial. Write for free literature showing pic- 
tures and breeding. State dog interested 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 
MALE COON HOUND—4 years old, large size, wide 
hunter, open trailer, good voice, true solid tree barker. 
Absolutely fox, rabbit, deer, °% proof. $25.00, twenty 
days trial J . Erwin, Murray, Ky. 
RABBIT HUNTERS, ATTE NTON Write for free 
description of my thoroughly trained rabbit hounds 
before you buy. 
Kentucky Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 
OLD FASHIONED COON HOUNDS. All kinds of 
varmint hounds. Rabbit dogs. On trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed 
Ozark Mountain Kennel, Springfield, Missouri 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds, Cheap, 
List Free Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, IIl 
WHITE COLLIE PUPS, the most beautiful specimens 
the dog World can offer. Home guards, loyal companions. 
Stamp for Catalogue. Comrade Kennels, Galion, Ohio 
WORLD'S LARGEST KENNELS Offers Quality Hunt- 
ing Dogs. Sold Cheap. Trial Allowed. Literature Free. 
_ Dixie Kennels, Inc., B-10, Herrick, 111. 


$15.00 buys 2 5 year old coon and a hound hunted 


last season, treeing good; shipp 
Coonhound Kennel, a Kentucky 











EDUCATIONAL 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM”, Start $105 to $175 
month. Pleasant work. Men-women. Try next announced 
examinations Common education usually sufficient. 
Experience unnecessary. Pull particulars, list positions 
and sample tests—FREE rite today sure. Franklin 
Ins stitute, Dept. C25, Roce B.. N. Y. (E stablished 1905) 





GOVERNME NT JOBS ARE DESIRABLE—Railway 
Mail and Post Office examinations expected soon. Free 
catalog explaining these and other fine jobs. Write now— 
today 

Patterson School, 100 Case Bldg. Roches iter, N. . Y. 


U.S. GOVERNEMENT JOBS. Start $105-$175 month. 
Men-Women, age 18-50. Are you willing to learn to 
answer a few questions to become available for steady 
appointment? Write immediately. 

Instruction Bureau, 456, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEN WANTED: We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile me- 
chanie and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
small. For free booklet write, Nashville Auto School, 
Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn 

USED CORRESPONDENCE Courses and Educational 
Books sold or rented Snenpenstve. Money-back guaran- 
tee Write for Free Catalog Listing 4000 bargains. 
Courses bought Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama 


FOREST JOBS av ailable $125-$8175 month. Steady. 





Cabin. Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write. 


Rayson Service, B-43, Denver, Colorado 


Want Quick Returns 
rour Advertisement? 


YOUR 


FARM JOURNAL'S new, fast printing and 
delivery schedule brings returns in about 
half the usual time. 








You can now mail your classified adver- 
tisement to reach us on the first of the 
month and start getting returns soon there- 
after. 


Here is what one advertiser in the October 
issue reported: 


“I received an inquiry from Perrysville, 
Ohio, dated September 16th,’ only 
four days after the presses began to 
turn “and a trial order from Buffalo, 
Texas, dated September 16th, besides 
inquiries from New England and the 
Middle West."’ 


This classified advertiser is typical of many 
who have found in FARM JOURNAL a new 
source of quick and profitable results. 


Why not test FARM JOURNAL for yeur- 
self and have your advertising message de- 
livered to 1,100,000 farm families from 
Maine to California within 4 days after the 
presses start to turn. FARM JOURNAL'S 
new speed schedule means quicker returns 
from your advertising. 


Mail your advertisement to reach us by 
November Ist for the BIG 68-page December 
issue. (See classified advertising rates at top 
of preceding page.) Address: Classified Ad- 
vertising Department 


FARM JOURNAL 


Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 











| MISCELLANEOUS 


$2000.00 FOR lc. WE PAY the World's Highest Prices 
for old coins and paper money. Large Cents up to $2000.00 
each, Half cents $250.00, 1909 cent $10.00, Indian head 
cents $50.00, half dimes $150.00, 25c¢ before 1873 $300.00, 
50ce before 1879 $750.00, silver dollars before 1874 
$2500.00 gold dollars $1000.00, trade dollars $250.00, 
1822 $5 gold $5000.00, old paper money $26.00, encased 
postage stamps $1 2.00, certain foreign coin $150.00 etc., 

send dime for large illustrated list before sending coins. 

Romanocoinshop, Dept. 568, Springtield, Mass. 








REAL MONEY MAKER. “Jay Bee’ Portable hammer 
mill. Grinds every feed—roughage grown. Mount on 
any 1% ton truck. We show you how to establish good 
pay grinding routes. Small down payment. Liberal terms, 
Vrite quick. 

J. B. Sedberry, Inc., 50 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 





$35.00 fine ounce for gold teeth, crowns, bridges, jewelry, 
watches. We are smelters and refiners and pay the most 
because we refine into dental gold. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or shipment returned. Licensed. Free Information. 
Dr. Weisberg's Gold Refining Company, 1586 Hennepin 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO—Buy Direct from our 
Factory ‘‘Kentucky Pride’’ manufactured Chewing, 30 
big Twists, sweet or natural, $1.00. 30 full size Sacks 
Smoking, extra mild or natural, $1.00. 24 full size Sweet 
Plugs, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky. 











ANY SIZE KODAK FILM DEVELOPED, 2 prints of 
each negative and two free enlargement coupons, 2 
Reprints 2c each. We make beautiful Christmas Cards 
from your negatives. 

Summers’ Studio, Unionville, Missouri. 





GROW MU SHROOMS ALL year round—a steady in- 
come indoors, in cellar, shed or stable. Exclusive new 
process. Bigger, better, quicker crops—more money for 
you! Book free. 





American Mushroom Industries, Dept. 437, Toronto, Ont. 


WIND-ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS, manufacturers 
quality at home-made prices from new standard steel 
parts. Simple, strong, durable, inexpensive 

Fr. Plucker, 11201 Gratiot, Detroit, Mich. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful Nu-border En- 
largements, Eight Nu-border Prints, Guaranteed Fade- 
less. 25¢ coin 

Giant Snapshots, Inc., Dept. F. Greenbay, Wis. 


QUILT PIECES 2 pounds (15 yards) only 69c. Large 

print pieces, fast colors, sent COD. Beautiful silks or 

velvets, 2 pounds $1.00. 12 quilt designs free with order. 
Remnant Store, Desk No. 15, Carbondale, Llinois. 


NEED CASH? Raise new, patented all-season mush- 
room; cellar, shed. Wholesaler (ten 7 supplies 
materials; instructs, buys crops. Details f: 

United, 3848-A68 Lincoln Ave. Chicago 


ELECTRIFIED FENCES reduce costs 80%. Control- 
lers for 110 and 32 Volt current. 30 days’ trial. Write 
One-Wire Fence Co., B-32, Whitewater, Wis. 


SPECIAL TRIAL. 20 Reprints 25c. F ilms developed two 
prints each negative 25c. Three 5 x 7 Enlargements 25c. 
Skrudland, 4118-10 Overhill, Chicago 


OLD MONEY WANTED. $5.00 to $2500.00 each paid 
for old coins. Buying catalogue 10c. 
Bob Cohen, Dept. 57, Muskogee, Oklahoma 



































HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT with each roll 
25c. 40 reprints 50c. Extra colored enlargements 4 for 55c. 
Colorgraph, Dunniuag station, Chicago 


HAVE YOU A SOUND practical invention for sale, pat- 
ented or unpatented’? If so, write Chartered Institute of 
American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, D. C. 


TW O BEAUTIFUL professional double weight enlarge- 
ments and eight guaranteed glossy never fade prints. 25c. 
Mays I Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


EARN $5 TO $25 , weekly y selling Lovyar Angora Yarn. 


Information Free 
Dept. F., Long Island Farm Products, Rosedale, N. Y. 

















ROLL DEVELOPE D, 8 Guaranteed ‘Prints and Two 
Enlargements, 25c Coin. Fast Service, Guaranteed 
Work. Super Snapshot, Dept. M, Winona, Minnesota. 





PATENTS SECURED. Low cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D. C 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls developed 
with 16 prints 25c. 





Nordskog, 34, Maywood, Illinois 


ROLL FILM DEVE “LOPED and 16 guaranteed prints, 
25c coin. Work done by professionals. 
Smart Photo Shop, Desk M, Winona, Minnesota. 








$10. THOUSAND For Used Stamps. $15 For Cents. 
$500.00 For Coins. Illustrated Book Values 10c. Wanted 
Lincoln and Indianhead Cents. Rebussf, Cohoes, N.Y. 
G RAIN ; BUS TE As MIL LS—Grind everything. Hammer 
type, no burrs, $37.50 up. Also Grain Blower Elevators 
Link “Manufacturing Company, Fargo, N. D. 
EIGHT GU ARANTEED never fade glossy prints and 
two beautiful professional double weight enlargements. 25c. 
Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
ROL LS RUSHED! Developed and p printed with two 
Supertone enlargements 25c. Extra enlargements four 
for 25e. Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. 


su PER Pocket Size Wonder Radios, No Tubes or Bat- 
teries, D. X. Distance Getters, 50 Cents Each Delivered, 
Sparkes, Box 1065, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 2 prints a | 25c; 20 reprints 
25c. Enlargements 8x10 25; 5x7 
Pine Photo, B5i34 ‘Nevada, Chicago. 




















ROL L DEVELOPE D, 8 prints, 2 beautiful Portraitlike 
enlargements 25c. Valuable prize coupon. Quick Service. 


Guaranteed work 
Mid-West Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 





POULTRY 






4 to 6 Wks. Old PULLETS 


Broiler chicks specially bred for bat 

brooding. Also Sexed CAPONIZED pnt 
Sexed day old pullets or cockerels. Started chicks. Su- 
nade! quality—the result of the Famous Seven Point 
Rusk method of producing chicks. Come to the plant 
that has supplied hundreds of thousands of broiler 
chicks for America’s leading hotels, cafeterias. LOWEST 
PRICES. 4 to 6 wks. old pullets —sire igreed, bred to 
az: 12th consecutive year bloodtesting. Write for Free 

ta 





RUSK POULTRY FARM, Box 4620-M, WINDSOR, MO. 


$3 A WEEK FROM EGGS 


New System Method. Wonderful ideas (with pictures) on 

Producing eggs from 300-egg Pedigree (Group) Mating 
Chicks Result « f 1% years breeding and trapnesting. New Book, “$30 A 
WEEK FROM EGGS" tells all. Get FREE copy before you buy chicks 
Ais 300 wit, ~ od Leghorn Catalog. Leghorn Cross Hybrids. Sexed 
Chicks or low pric 


HILLVIEW LEGHORN FARMS Dept. 445 Shenandoah, lowa 


CA H raising PR ROYAL birds. 
S $ MONE ore ers waiting for 

ndreds of thousands; 
easy toraise; you get wear money for them when 
only 25 days old. Particulars and picture book 
for stamp. Write PR Co., 300 H. St., Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts. 

















FUR BEARING ANIMALS ~ 


RAISE RABBITS FOR | US 
Senin 








o 
UTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 


103 Main Street, Wt 





2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of 
rats. Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on 
care and working. Free 

Levi Farnsworth, Route 1B, New London, Ohio. 





RAISE RABBITS FOR US. We pay up to Five Dollars 
each. Large book and copy of American Rabbit Farmer 
gives full details. Ten Cents. Address 

Outdoor Enterprise, Box 7, Holmes Park, Mo. 





TRAPS, SNARES, SCENTS, Trappers’ Seooten. Lowest 
prices; cs service. Write new catal ogue 
iowe Fur Co., Dept. T, Coopers M ills, Maine 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


REPLACE old barn equipment with new Louden steel 
Stalls, stanchions, water bowls, litter carriers, etc. Com- 
lete line. Free barn plan hel 68 years experience. 
7et prices, printed matter now. $ tate items interested in. 
The Louden Machinery Co., Dept. D, Fairfield, Lowa. 


oO. I. C. AND CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred Gilts, 
Sows, Choice Pigs no kin. Pedigreed, Prolific. 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois 














oO. I. C. HOGS ON TIME. Pigs no relation. Pedigreed . 


Catalogue. Originators 
L. B. Silver Co., Box 3, Salem, Ohio 





RAISE sons? for Profit and Health. Monthly maga- 
zine. 25c yearly; 5 months 10c. 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 17, Fairbury, Nebraska 





ABORTION—Lasting immunity one vaccination. Gov- 
ernment licensed. Money back guarantee. Free abortion 
literature. Farmers Serum & Supply Co., Department 10, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“A SUR-SHOT” BOT & WORM Capsules for horses. 
Literature Free, Agents Wanted. 
Fairview Chemical Co., Inc., Humboldt, South Dakota 











SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


a i i i i ai — 

TIMOTHY 99! Pure $1.90; Red Clover, $11.00; 
Alfalfa, $6.50; arified White Sweet Clover, 00; 
Unhulled Sweet Clover, $1.80; Mixed Timothy, — 
or Red Clover, @ $3.75. All per bushel. Bags Free. 
Complete price list, samples and catalog upon reques 
STANDARD SEED COMPANY, 52 East 5th he 
Kansas City, Mo. 








RED CLOVER $10.50 per bushel, Timothy $1.50, 
Hardy Alfalfa $7.80, Grimm Alfalfa Sealed Bags $10.50, 
Scarified Sweet Clover $2.70. Triple recleaned—guaran- 
teed quality. Samples free 

Write Frank Sinn, Box 409, Clarinda, Iowa. 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES 5c AND UP. Yellow 
and Blood Red Delicious, Grapevines 3c. Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Nuts, Pecans, Berries. Ornamentals. Free 
Catalog. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 126, Cleve- 
land, Tennessee. 


GROW MUSHROOMS ALL year round—a steady | 
come indoors, in cellar, shed or stable. Exclusive new 
process. Bi eer, better, quicker crops—more money for 
you! Book 

American Mushroom Industries, Dept. 438, Toronto, Ont. 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED $6.40 Grimm Alfalfa $7.90, 
Sweet Clover $3.50, All 60 Ib. bushel. Track Concordia 


Return seed if not engines. 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 

















PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Co., 417-M 
Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 





EARLY BEARING Pp APE RSHELL PECAN and fruit 
trees, berry plants, nuts, cheap New ca free. 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 
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AERMOTOR 
oe) POWER 


~ eal FOR 


PUMPING 
i WATER 


AERMOTORS, the first steel 
windmills, have always been 
very good windmills. The 
Improved Aermotor of 1935 
is so far ahead of any other 
i windmill that it is in a class 
entirely by itself. Where 
special strength is needed, 
oversize parts are used. 
Skillful designing, good 
material and careful manu- 
facturing are yourjuarantee 
of long and satisfactory 
service. 
Quantity production, in a 
modern factory, enables us to 
sell you a superior article at a 
very low price. Aermotors run 
in the lightest breeze and take 
care of themselves in the 


strongest winds. They need 
oiling but once a year. 














If you have electricity avail- 

able and desire running 
water in your house, let us 
teli you about our Automatic 
Water Systems with their 
important exclusive 
features. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Rd. 





CHICAGO 
Branches: Des Moines 
[\. Sea mata 4 Kansas City Oakiand 
Se Te, ba Minneapolis ‘Dallas 





BE SMART... WEAR A 


Style Queen 


“COAT: 


e-- AND SAVE MONEY! 
Get the Chicago Mail Order Co.'s 
big 350-page Style Book. Newest 
styles in everything to wear, at , 
America’s Low Prices. ; 

7 MAIL POSTAL CARD REQUEST 
TODAY, FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
Nationally known Style Queen 
coats priced from $4.98 to $25, among 
them the handsomely furred suede- 
cloth coat pictured here. You save 
withcertainty at theC.M.O. . .qual- 
ity, saving, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mall Postal Request for Free Catalog 


Let America’s leading Family Outfitters 
help you dress better and save money. 


Dept cHIcAacoO 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
|__F-257__| 











ph LARNAUTOS © 





ws oF and DIESELS=/)- 


Sm LOS ANGE aes 
Learn all branches Auto Repairing and Diesel opera- 
tion. Train in California. sy-to-learn, practical 
shop methods, under working conditions identical to 
actual shop practice. Trained men in demand. We 
teach you to qualify for good } 
jobs. Brand-new equip t, late | 
models, Autos and Diesels. Bi } 
staff, individual instruction. Old- 








Special Offer: 
Coach railroad 








largest trade school in West. Est. fare allowed to 
fo0b sarn room and board whilelearn- L.A. fo asny 
i: Mail b conpen for FREE BOOK. part of U. 


—_—_—_ —_— —rwe = } 

mA NAL L SCHOOL s 
waTions 4000 &. Figueroa St., Los Angeles. ‘ 
‘ 


Send Free Buok and Details of Auto-Diesel Course. 
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Air-Conditioned— Bett [his reporter 
vs the sight was so horrible his blood froze 
in his veins 
Brut The next hot spell I am going 
to look that fellow up and see if I can have 


a blood transfusion.” 


And Then Forget ’Em 


‘The way to get 
on,” said Dustin Stax, “is to do business 
on a cash basis.” 

“Not in politics,” replied Senator Sor- 

ghum. ‘Promises are easier to get and do 
just as well.” 
Every Little Helps—Distcuurcn What 
shall I do about this money I owe Smitty? 
He's sent another reminder and a stamp 
for reply.” 


| 


BUNGWIT “Send him back the 


account.” 
SOME HITCH SOMEWHERE 


Cid f 
< ft 


"Listen, Bill, are you sure that is a duck 
call you are using?” 


Strictly Truthful—Jupnce—“‘What is your 
age, madam?” 

Fair witness—‘“Twenty-four years and 
some months.” 

Jupce—“Just how many months? You 
know you are under oath.” 

Witness—‘‘A hundred and twenty.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


I hear 


some college is offering a new 
course in family problems. If they tell how 
to settle who's going lo Use the car this 


evening, darned if I don’t enroll. 


A big chunk of the rock of Gibraltar fell 


into the sea the other day. Guess itis weaker 
than it used to be when it had the strength 
of some insurance company. 


stamp on 





City people are ratsing hob because the 
price of meats has gone up, but I can’t re- 
member they ever batted an eyelash when 
the price went down below cost of produc- 
tion and stayed there three 


for years. 


How about this slogan for the social up- 


lifters, the labor uplifte rs, the share-the- 
wealthers, and the New Dealers in gene ral: 
“Stuck ’em up’? 


What I expect to see is Mr. Roosevelt run- 
ning next year on a platform of “He kept 
“us out of Ethiopia.’ : 


Business is Business—Docror—‘T here 

goes the only woman I ever loved.” 
Nurse—"“Why don’t you marry her?” 
Docror—I can’t afford to. She's my 

best pauent.” 

No Such Intention BysTANDER “Now 

you are all right, Buddy. How did you 


lake?” 


“T didn’t come to fall in—I came 


come to fall in the 
Buppy 
to fish.” 


He Knew Pat—Mixe—"'l haven't seen my 
Uncle Pat ten years. I wonder what 
he’s been doing all that ume.” 

IKE 


tor 


“I can guess: ten years.” 


Or a Lemon—Fren—*Who was that peach 
I saw you out with last night?” 
Tep—*She wasn’t a_ peach 
grapefruit.” 

“Why grapefruit?” 

“I squeezed her and she hit me in the 
eye.” 


she Was a 


HARD-SHELL OLIVES 




















“You say your wife raised that lump 


with an olive?” 


"Yassah; she did that, but she done for- 


got to remove the bottle first.” 
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The Trapline 
By B. G. Roberts A Big Season Ahead- 
P GET READY NOW! 


Get your ——_ of the furs from 
our section. e want your name 
4 Write us (postcard will 





HE ordinary No. 1 trap is all right 










for mink, muskrat, and weasel, and on our mailing list. i 
" do) for free catalog of low-priced supplies, trapping 
does very well for skunk and opossum. No. nints. tage, yt mt Ss 
4 wi show you why we ve sat ousands oO 
1'2 trap is good for skunk and opossum trappers in U. S., Canada, and Alaska with our 
e 


expert grading and top-of-market prices. 
commission ever charged; check mailed imme- 
diately. Watch our price lists—and ship to 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 


379 Hill Bldg., 
ST. LOUIS, 


‘US.GOVT JOBS 


Earn $1850 to $3000 a Year 
Excellent opportunities for citizens 18 to 50. No special 
experience needed. Railway Postal Clerks may earn $155 first 
month; Customs Inspectors as high as $3000 a year. Send for 
my FREE BOOK “ How to Secure a Government Position.” 


It tells about many good govern..ent jobs for which examinations may be 
w 


The No. 0 trap will work 
all right on weasel. For fox and coon the 
No. 2 trap is best, and for some sets I use 
the No. jump-style trap. Coyotes and 
wildcats are usually taken in No. 3 traps. 
No. 4 is the standard wolf trap. Farm boy 
trappers will usually need mostly No. 1 and 
No. 11% traps, with a few No. 2’s for the 


larger 


as well as civet. 









FOR YOUR 


MO. 












animals. 


WHEN YOU SHIP TO \ 


a \ 


W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO. 


Tools to Carry 
USE ordinary baling wire for fastening 


most of my traps. Fence staples are used New York 


333 7th Ave., 
Write Today for 


Dept. 1, 


only where I wish to fasten a trap solidly. | held soon and how I'heip to qualify you tor the job you want, Write At 
- . " : <= ONCE. Address > 
New wire is best for this purpose as wire | Arthur R. Patterson, PATTERSON SCHOOL, Valuable Booklet — new 


FREE Trapping Secrets — Gua- 


ranteed Price Lists, Market Reports, 
Shipping Tags — other important 
information. 


u 
10011 Case Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. 


that rusty will often break when 
placed under a strain and let the captured 


+4 
1S old oO 


animal escape. 

I use a pair of six-inch pliers for cutting 
and bending wire when fastening traps. 
The sharpened handle (made to use as a 


Handsome 24-page roto- 





gravure booklet of trapping 




































a eS he wars 











: - . secrets, game laws 
screwdri\ is used for digging beds for animal lore, ote. Fes 
small trap These are light in weight and egy epg ft 
"W ee . " c who will trap this season. 
will be found to come in mighty handy for co. EXTRA 5% R k T 
P - ° : v 
many jobs on the trapline such as adjusting 0 
trap pan, bending jaws, etc. YOUR OWN TRAPPERS THI EA & 
\ light pocket axe or hatchet is also one | SKINS 
: . owe e 
of the best tools I have ever used. This may Big Shipments Being Sent from All Over 
be used in stapling traps, cutting drags or | AT LAST! With Elwood’s genuine the Country to George |. Fox Company 
. KROME-TAN you can tan al! kinds of furs T all w the c t 1i b t 
trap stakes, blazing a trail and many other and make valuable LEATHER for harness, Fre eS ae 
: ; : 2 belts, laces. etc. Remarkable simplified home ie orge _ Vox 0. in order to get top mar et prices plus 
jODS. Ano nary hate het W ill do if nothing | process tans cow -bides, bores, rabbit, muzskrat, an extra 5% bonus on shipments of $50 or over 
| etc. Economical. Easy to use. MAKE MONE The George I. Fox Co. is one of the largest d oldest re- 
oe ; } ] ‘ 4 1e largest an est re 
better is to had, but as good tools always Wo Sone te bane maser Sep Sem, ceivers of furs in the country, and are known for their 
g1\ b satisfaction. the pe ycket axe will instructions on use of KROME-TAN, ~~ a and square shooting iy trappers eae 
j ’ « NORTHWESTERN FUR CO. ‘ ney always pay top prices for furs and in addition, an 
prove bett in the long run. Dept. K227, Omaha, Nebr. extra 5% above market prices on shipments of $50 or 
; f on , ‘ — ees re aaa over. They make no handling or commission charges 
\ light using the .22 cartric ge will LET us You will do the wise thing this season if you ship your 
be found handy for shooting animals taken ave thee ne F Eene ane aninees taney tor taamaah 
; g n your name and address today for trapper's 
in the traps or for killing bait for the traps. i se — Tere QUEER Teles Last, SENS 
Most any of the better makes will prove eee See = 


\ gun should be fired as little 
on the trapline as too much 


Satisfactory. 


DOSSIDI 


t 


promiscuous 


aS 
shooting frightens away the 


pame., 


Baits, Stretchers, Rubber Boots 


BAG for carrying traps, bait of different 
kinds, and some kind of good scent or 
lure will about make up the outfit for the 
trapper of land animals. Fur stretchers can 
be made from most any kind of thin lumber, 
or you can use wire stretchers put out by 


trap manufacturers. Some small nails are 
needed for tacking furs on wooden 
stretchers. 

The water trapper will need rubber shoes 


tending his line. 
for water trapping if there is 


1 
or boots Tor 


are nne 
not too much walking to be done. 
fellow who has to get over much ground on 
had better use light leather shoes or 
moccasins. 

The land animals—marten, fisher, fox, 
wolverine, wolf, coyote, weasel, skunk, 
civet, and opossum—are found in the fields 
and woods, sometimes some distance from 


DOOtS 


root 


water. The water animals—mink, coon, 
otter, beaver and muskrat—are usually 
found in or near streams or lakes. There- 


if you want to trap skunk or opossum 
you need to go to the fields or woods, but 
if after mink or muskrat, choose the streams 


fore, 


Or SW amps. 


Rubber hip | 


The | 





FUR DRESSERS and TAXIDERMISTS 
Send for Catalog 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
590 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 





Make Money 






row Mushrooms in your ce 
or shed. Exclusive new process. Bigger, bette 
qQuickercrops. Moremoneyforyou! Enormouw: 
new demand. Write for Free Book. American 
Mushroom industries, Dept. 407, Toronto, Ont, 












Trappers! 


PLYMOUTH 
AUTOMOBILES 





















Mail to point below nearest to you: I 
! 
SEARS ~ $EARS, ROEBUCK and CO. ' 
: ' Chicago—Philadel phia— Memphis ' 
Shippers Tell Us : Dallas—Kansas Chey Seattie ; 
They Got More for 1 Please moll me, withost cost e obligation, fur shipping tags 
e | and latest edition of “Tips to Trappers.” 
Their Furs Last 1 1 
{ BD. 60s ee on eer TST TTT ccneteAbece ws 1 
Season \ ' 
This year, still higher fur ; a a ee rare ee : 
rices are expected. Let Sears p 
help you get full salen tor : ey GG os 0.660450 senncbncdes Box No. : 
your furs. Sears protect your , Strest Address , i 
—— Mail coupon for full , 1 papell gia 30F241 1 
etaus, eT ST 


“4,7 50” in Awards for 


FUR SHIPPERS 


for careful pelt preparation in Sears 7th National 
Fur Show! Every fur you ship to Sears is considered. 
You may easily win because only the handling 
counts—not kind or value of skin. All awards are in 
addition to the full amount that Sears, acting as 
your agent, will get you for your pelts. You don’t 
even have to sell your furs through Sears. 


New FREE Book Tells How 


1935-36 Tips to Trappers gives hints on pelt handling 
that may help you earn big award. Pictures and 
names of last season’s winners . . . your friends 
are probably included. Your copy is FREE. 












400 Years of It was on October 4, 1535 
Printed Bible that some unknown printer 
completed the first printed 
Bible in English—Myles Coverdale’s Bible. 
All English speaking people are invited to 
join in commemorating this anniversary, the 
importance of which can not be overesti 
mated. Information, if you would like 
more, from Commemoration Committee, 
Box 26, Station D, New York. 
The Civilian Conservation 
Corps has done a pretty good 
job. The boys have planted 
about 290,000,000 trees, have constructed 
thousands of miles of roads and trails, have 
strung telephone lines, built dams, and 
treated trees for insects and disease. In ad 
dition, C C C has given healthy work and 
restored faith to thousands of youths. 


Results 
of CCC 


Live Is soil dead? You might think so, 
Soil yet in one gram of decomposing 

plant material there have been 
found 46 assorted billions of active organ 
isms. No, we did not count them, but a 
United States Department of agriculture 
man did. 


Speaking of counting, a stu 
dent in a high school in Mi: 


Counting 


souri counted the number of feathers on a 


chicken. There were 8,537. 
November The birthstone for November 
Jewels is the beautiful Topaz, and 


the flower is the carnation. 


The Bitter 
Toad 


A dog may bite a toad once, 
but never again unless he is 
a very dumb dog. That first 
bite puts such a bitter taste in his mouth 
that it is never forgotten. The toad’s pro- 
tection against most animals consists of a 
pair of large granular masses behind the 





What on earth? Agriculture gone zebra? 


FARM 


Odd Mention 


| While we think of it | 
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which are filled with a milky poison- 
ous fluid. The toad is valuable, and he de- 
injurious insects, but he has 
snakes, and 


vorth. 


principally skunks, 


op who do no know his 
slectricity Electricity on every farm” is 
Coming good slogan. In 1923 only 
10 in New Eng- 
Pennsylvania had 


one farm 1 
land, New York and 


electricity Today, about one in three ts 
supplied VW ith this wonder-worker. Reason: 
distances are short and farming in these 
aa iectasenatha Beat 
States generally profitable. 


The Valley That below-the-sea Imperial 
of Melons Valley in often 
illed the “hothouse of Amer- 


California, 


ica,” grows more cantaloupes and melons 
than any area its size in the world. Irriga- 
tion does the trick. 


want our clothes to last 


That's 
garments are 


Soft Water We 
for Economy long as possible. 


economy. If 


washed in hard water, it shortens their lives 
ibout 2 If your laundry water is hard, 
soften it. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto; Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Piepce: / desire to become a member of 
The Li Bell Bird Club, and 
promise to study and protect all song 
nd insectivorous birds, and do what 
I can for the club. 931,461 good folks 
have signed 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


your name will be 


is 


No, not exactly—it’s gone 


mulch paper for young pineapples, at least. on these big plantations in 
Hawaii. 
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Pleased-Publisher Graham Patterson 
displaying the October issue and a 
broad smile. 
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LOOK OUT FOR THEWINTER-SEE- SAW! 


One day the thermom- 
eter may climb as high 
as 50°... and ordinary 
anti-freezes boil off, 
evaporate. Youlose your 
freeze-up protection. 





FIND YOUR CAR ON THIS CHART 
The price per gallon of an anti-freeze means nothing unless you know 


IMPORTANT! 

how many gallons you will need during the entire winter. You can’t get that information on 
a boil-away anti-freeze. But you can get it for Eveready Prestone...and here it is. See how 
reasonably you can get two-way protection all winter long against both freeze-up and rust 
with one shot of Eveready Prestone—one shot because it won't boil off, no matter how warm 
the weather gets between the cold snaps. If your car isn’t on this chart, your dealer has a 
chart showing al! cars; and amounts needed for temperatures to 62° below zero. 


Find your car and read from left to right. The first figure shows the protection you 


get with one gallon of Eveready Prestone in the cooling system; the second with one 


and a half gallons—and so on. "+" means above sero. "—" means below zero. 
lf your car has a hot water heater, add ‘4 gallon to the quantity called for. 


MUPMODdITe (con't) 
322, °33; 422, '34; 518, "35 
326, '33; 426, °34; 527, '35 
La Fayette 
1934; 3510, "3S +15 +2 -16 
La Salle 
350, "34; 35-S0, '36 +15 —16 
345-B, "32; 345-C, '33 +21 +3 


Auburt 
6-52, '34; 6-53, "35 
8-100, '32; 8-101, 8-105, '33 +15 
8-95, '30; 850, '34; 851, '35 +17 
Buick 
40, '34,'35; +6 
60, '32; 50, '33,'34, 35 +10 
80, 90, "32; 60, '33,'34,'35 +15 
80, 90, '33; 90,'34,'35 +19 
Cadillac Lincoln 
370-D, '34,"35 4 136, '33, '34,'35; 145, "34, '35 +23 
355-D, '34,'35 +16 Nash 
452-D, '34,'35 +19 
370-A, '31; 355-B, '32; 355-C,'33 +21 
Chevrolet 
Stand ; '33,'34,'3S —12 
Master; '33,'34,'35 6 - 
Master; '31,'32 Zero 
Chrysler 
6-,'32,'33,'34,'35 +12 
6-,'31,'32, AF, IMP, '35 +18 
Roy 8, Imp 8, '33; Air 8, '35 
Imp, '30, 77, 30, 70, '31 +18 
De Soto 
6, '31,'32;'33;8,'31 
6,'34 
Airflow; Airstream, '35 
Dodge 


+17 +6-9 
+19 +10 Zero 


60, '31; 960, '32, 70,'31;970,'32 + 3 
poy 1070, 1170, '33; 1220, '34 +12 
1280, '34; 3580, '35; 1080, 1180,'33 +17 

Oldsmobile 
F-30, '30; F-31, '31; F-35,'35 +3 
F-32, L-32,'32; F-33,'33,L'3S +12 - 
L-33,’ L-34, '34 +15 
Packard 
120-'35 +12 
Sup. 8, '33,'34; 8,'33,°34,'3S +16 
Sup. 8,'35 +18 
745, '30; 845, '31; DeL ‘32 +21 
Pierce Arrow 
41, 42,43, '31; c _ 836-A,'34 +21 
840-A, '34; 845,’ +22 
—— 
6, '32,'33,'34 30, '30; PF, PG, * + 
Sen 6, '30; New Six, '3S PA, ‘31; PB, '32; PE, ‘34; PJ,’35 
8-'32,'33 + PC, PD, '33 
Ford Pontiac 
A, "30, '31; B, 32,33 "30, '31; 6-'32,'35 
V-8, "32, °33,'34 8-33, '34,'35 
V-8, "35 Reo 
Graham 6-21, 6-25, '32; FC "3S; Roy. "35 
73-Spl 6; 72-8, '35 8-25, '32; S-2,'33; S-6,'34 +16 
6, 8,'33; 6, 8,'34; 75, "3S Studebaker 
Hudson Com &, '31,'32,'33; Dict 6,'34,'35 +10 
8, '31,'32,'33; 6,'35 Dict '31, Com 8, '34, Pres 8,'33,'34 +14 
8,'35 Pres 6, "31, 32, '35; Com 8, '35 +17 
8," Terrapiane 
Hupmobile 6, "32," Spec. +3 


18,'31; Cent. 8, '32; 321, '33 i . +10 
+i 


417, 421, '34; 521, '3S 6,'4 
2? A GALLON 


PRICE REDUCED AGAIN 


Eveready Prestone was used by a million more motorists 
last winter than the winter before. Thanks to by far the 
biggest volume in its history, the price has been reduced 
again to only $2.70 a gallon. 


—28 
—1s 


—42 


—42 
- 9 
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Nextday, the thermom- 
eter may drop below 
freezing. If you depend 
on an ordinary anti- 
freeze, your protection 
may be gone, It's “buy 
again or freeze-up."’ 


PLAY SAFE...PUT IN 


Eveready PRESTON E 


ques «46the GUARANTEED* ANTI-FREEZE 


One shot, put in now, will guard your car against freeze-up and 
rust all winter. Eveready Prestone won't boil off no matter how 
warm the weather gets between the cold snaps. Has no odor. 
Specifically guaranteed. 


ASK YOUR DEALER THIS ONE QUESTION 


Of more than 100 brands of anti-freeze on the market, most are 
based on alcohol—but many are not plainly labeled as such. So ask 
your dealer this question about any anti-freeze you consider buy- 
ing: “How much of this product is alcohol?”’ That is important, 
for alcohol, no matter how disguised or what it is called, is subject 
to evaporation, leaving you without adequate protection. 

Your dealer will tell you that Eveready Prestone contains no 
glycerine, no alcohol . . . and that it will not boil off or evaporate. 
Back of every drop of Eveready Prestone is the following guaran- 
tee... your definite assurance of all-winter protection. 


*A DEFINITE 
GUARANTEE 


“National Carbon Company, Inc., specifi- 
cally guarantees that Eveready Prestone, 
if used according to printed directions, 
in normal water cooling systems, will pro- 
tect the coolingsystem of yourcaragainst 
freezing and clogging from rust forma- 
tions for a full winter, also that it will 
not boil away, will not cause damage to 
car finish, or to the metal or rubber parts 
of the cooling system, and that it will not 
leak out of a cooling system tight enough 
to hold water.” 


eVEREADY 
STO N F SPECIAL OFFER...A “Weather Wheel” 
p ra F which willhelp you to forecast the weath- 
- er. Also “Weather as a Hobby’’—a 48- 
r ANTI-FREES page illustrated book, prepared by weath- 
er experts. Full of fascinating weather 
facts. Send 10c (stamps or coin) to 
National Carbon Co., Inc., Box 600, Grand 

Central Station, New York, N. Y. 


—__ 


THE PERFEC 


{ F.J.11.) 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





WHY wear yourself out with a WORN-OUT stove 





when you can have a new KALAMAZOO for. 


18c a day at the FACTORY PRICE! 





Maik Coupon NOW 
for NEW FREE CATALOG 


Your name and address on the coupon brings 
FREE to you the greatest KalamazooStove, 
Range and Furnace catalog of ail time 

It displays over 200 styles and sizes— many 
in full color — more bargains than in 20 big 
stores — new stoves—new ideas —new color 
combinations — new features. It quotes rock- 
bottom, direct-to-you FACTORY PRICES 











Now the Stove of Your Dreams 
for As Little As 18c a Day 


Easy credit— Easy terms. Kalamazoo 
quality—FACTORY PRICES. 200 styles 
and sizes to choose from. Learn how 
more than 950,000 satisfied customers 
have saved money by dealing with “‘A 
Kalamazoo Direct to You.” Find out why 
Kalamazoo, established over 35 years, is 
now doing the biggest business in its his- 
tory. Mail coupon for new FREE Catalog! 


“Oven That Floats in Flame” 


This new catalog describes the numerous 
Kalamazoo features; such as the prize- 
winning “Oven That Floats in Flame,” 
“Ripple Oven Bottom,” Copper Reser- 








voirs, Non-Scorch Lids, Enameled Ovens. 


Porcelain Enamel Stoves 

In this finely illustrated catalog you will 
thrill at the new-style Porcelain Enamel 
Combination Gas, Coal and Wood 
Ranges, and Coal and Wood Ranges, so 
beautiful and colorful that you won’t be 
content until you have one for your very 
own—Porcelain Enamel Circulating 
Heaters, including the famous Franklin 
and the new, ultra-modern Century, the 
handsomest, sturdiest ever seen — Fur- 
naces—both pipe and pipeless. (Send 
rough sketch of your rooms for FREE 
plans.) Mail coupon today! 


Buy Your Stoves Direct from 


the Men Who Make Them 


Kalamazoo Improvements and Designs 
are modern, but Kalamazoo Quality is 
still the good, old-fashioned kind. We 
still build into every Kalamazoo the same 
high grade materials, the same fine work- 

manship that over 950,000 customers 
have known for ¥3 of a century. When 
you deal with Kalamazoo, you deal direct 



















City... 


(it costs only 1c to mail this coupon. Paste or copy it on the back of a Govt. Post Card) 


MPPTTT bb hhbekee a 


THE 
FRANKLIN 


20" FIRE DOOR 22" FIRE Por 








with the Factory—direct with the men 
who actually make your stoves and 
furnaces. Don’t pay more than the 
FACTORY PRICE —mail coupon to- 
day for the nation’s greatest stove and 
furnace guide-book! 


bien This Catalog Offers You 


. Cash or Easy Terms— Year to Pay — 
as little as 18c a day. 


. 30 Days FREE TRIAL—360 Days 
Approval Test. 


. 24 Hour Shipment — Safe Delivery 
Guaranteed. 


- $100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee of 
Satisfaction. 


. 5 Year Parts Guarantee. 

. FREE Furnace Plans. 

Address all mail to Factory at Kalamazoo. 
THE KALAMAZOO STOVE CoO., Mfrs. 


10 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Warehouses: Utica, N. Y.; Akron, Ohio; 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Springfield, Mass. 


‘A Kalamazoo 
caeet Direct to You 


Repistered 


ou fF WwW N 





§ Save $ Save $ Save $ Save $ Save $ Save $ Save $ 


$ | KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
10 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your Free Catalog. 
Check articles in which you are interested. 
7" Coal and Wood Range [] 

\ Comb. Coal, Wood and Gas Range [] 
\ Heater [] 


Oil Stove [] Furnace [] 


ES OTA LEI ARR IORE LEE S 


(Please Print Name Plainly) 














